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The Secretary-General’s Report 


4 b. Secretary-General on May 10 
made his report to the Security 
Council on his mission to the Middle 
East. The report followed a month of 
discussions with the Governments of 
Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and 
Israel. Mr. Hammarskjold declared he 
had found a “general will to peace” 
in the Middle East, and that uncon- 
ditional ceasefire agreements had been 
re-established between Israel and her 
four Arab neighbors. He said it was 
still too early to determine what had 
been achieved “in substance,” and that 
the value of the efforts would depend 
in large measure upon the states 
directly concerned. 

“What has been done may open the 
door to new fruitful developments,” 
the Secretary-General said. “The 
initiative is now in the hands of the 
Governments party to the Armistice 
Agreements.” (See page 6.) 

Up to April 16, Mr. Hammarskjold 
had held direct talks with Egyptian 
Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi, 
and an exchange of letters with Israeli 
leaders. (See the Review, Vol. II, No. 
11.) On April 17 he held two meet- 
ings with Israeli Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion in Jerusalem, during 
which problems concerning a cease- 
fire were reviewed. It was announced 
on April 19 that both Egypt and Is- 
rael had informed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that they had agreed to re-estab- 
lishment of the armistice. Before 
flying to Beirut, the Secretary-General 
declared in a statement at Lydda Air- 
port, Israel, that his task was very 
much like that of building an arch. 
The first two stones had been set in 
place, he said, but “the construction 
is not stable until all the stones have 
been fitted in.” 

After three days of discussions with 
Lebanese officials in Beirut, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold proceeded on April 23 to 
Damascus to meet with Syrian Prime 
Minister Said el-Ghazzi, thence to 
Amman for discussions with Jordanian 
Premier Samir el-Rifa’i. He returned to 
Lebanon on April 26 and later went 
again to Cairo, Jerusalem and 
Damascus. 


On May | it was announced at 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Headquarters that Egypt and Israel 
had agreed to the Secretary-General’s 
proposals for the establishment of a 
number of fixed United Nations ob- 
servation posts on each side of the 
demarcation line in the Gaza area. 

In an interim report to the Security 
Council on May 3, Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated that he had been successful in 
establishing ceasefire agreemenis be- 
tween Israel and her four Arab 
neighbors. 


Disarmament 
A™ seven weeks of negotiation 
in London, the United Nations 
Disarmament Subcommittee has ac- 
knowledged that attempts of its five 
members to reach agreement on draft- 
ing an international disarmament con- 
vention have not yet proved success- 
ful. It has emphasized its determina- 
tion, however, to pursue its efforts and 
bring them to a successful conclusion, 
and its belief that the discussions have 
served a useful purpose in clarifying 
positions and demonstrating a “con- 
vergence of aims.” 

These conclusions are contained in 
the Subcommittee’s interim report 
which will be considered in due course 
by the twelve-member Disarmament 
Commission. (See page 15.) 


Atomic Energy 


A REVISED DRAFT STATUTE for an 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency has been approved unani- 
mously by a twelve-nation working 
group, and circulated to eighty-five 
Member states of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The 
eighty-five states will be invited to par- 
ticipate in a conference on the final 
text of the statute, tentatively sched- 
uled to open at United Nations Head- 
quarters on September 24. (See page 
62 for details.) 


Economic and Social Council 
CC 1. PResipent HANS ENGEN, 
of Norway, said that the twenty- 
first session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, which closed at Head- 
quarters on May 4, had been business- 
like. “Useful groundwork was done 


on the questions of the application to 
industrial development of atomic 
energy, other new sources of energy 
and water resources,” Mr. Engen said. 
He described these three matters as 
different aspects of the same problem 

how to produce power, the key to 
economic development. Mr. Engen 
praised the work of the Council on 
social matters. 

Topics on which the Council 
adopted resolutions included a pro- 
gram of work on industrialization and 
productivity (see page 41); studies on 
atomic energy as a factor in economic 
development; convening an interna- 
tional conference on the creation of 
new power resources and materials; 
international cooperation with respect 
to water resource development; reports 
of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; recogni- 
tion and enforcement of foreign arbi- 
tral awards; completing the drafting 
of a supplementary convention on the 
abolition of slavery; existence of 
forced labor in various parts of the 
world; advisory services in the field 
of human rights; United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund; international cooperation 
on cartography; and teaching of the 
purposes, principles, structure and 
activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in schools and 
educational institutions of Member 
states (see page 26). The Council's 
twenty-second session will open in 
Geneva on July 9 and end not later 
than August 10. 


Togoland Plebiscite 
oe people of British Togoland 
went to the polls on May 9 to vote 
on whether they wished to remain 
for the time being under British ad- 
ministrative authority or to become 
part of the Gold Coast. Results of the 
balloting showed 93,365 favoring in- 
tegration with the Gold Coast and 
67,422 asking for continuation of the 
present trusteeship arrangements, (See 
page 38.) 


Assembly Session 


1 PCRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammars 
‘J kjold has notified the members of 
the United Nations that the eleventh 
regular session of the General Assem- 





bly will open at United Nations Head- 
quarters on Monday, November 12. 
A proposal to this effect, submitted 
last March 26 by the governments of 
Chile, Cuba and Ecuador, stated that 
“while the opening of the eleventh 
session would, in accordance with the 
rules of procedure of the General As- 
sembly, take place on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1956, it is the feeling of a 
number of delegations that a post- 
ponement of the opening of the ses 
sion would be generally welcomed 
The Secretary-General submitted this 
proposal to all members on March 
27, with the request that he be noti 
fied of their positions by April 30, by 
which date fifty-four 
replied. Fifty-one concurred in the 
proposal without 
indicated they would not oppose post- 


members had 
qualifications, two 


ponement but preferred opening the 
Assembly at the usual time, and one 
opposed the November date 

In circulating the proposal, the 
Secretary-General had suggested that 
the later date would provide oppor 
tunity, especially for the sixteen new 
members, to engage in more complete 
preparatory work and thus expedite 
the deliberations of the session. 

The provisional agenda for the 
eleventh regular session will be com 
municated to members not later than 
September 14 

One of the questions that will have to 
be considered by the General Assem 
bly during its eleventh regular session 
is the matter of revised assessments 
apportioning United Nations expenses 
among seventy-six member countries 
instead of the former sixty. A revised 
scale has been recommended by the 


Committee on Contributions, incor- 


porating assessments for the sixteen 


states admitted to United Nations 
membership last year. The Committee 
recommends that the additional con- 
tributions be applied toward a propor- 
tionate reduction of the assessment 
of all states with the exception of 
those which bear the minimum assess- 
ment of 0.04 per cent and the United 
States, which pays the highest assess- 
ment of 33.33 per cent 


Headquarters Visitors 


MONG recent visitors to United 

Nations Headquarters were the 
Prince of Liechtenstein, Francis Jo- 
seph II, and his wife, Princess Gina, 
on April 27. It was the first visit of the 
Although not a 
United Nations, 
signatory to the 


Prince and Princess 
member of the 

Liechtenstein is a 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. Other prominent visitors were 
the Vice-President of Brazil, Joio 
Goulart, on May 14, and Mr. Alberto 
Martin Artajo, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Spain, on April 17. The 


Lord Mayor of London, Alderman 
Cuthbert L. Ackroyd, the Lady 
Mayoress, and a party of London civil 
officials were escorted on a tour of the 
conference area and the General As- 
sembly Building on April 23. 


Economic Commission, Europe 


ry‘ue Economic Commission for 


Europe unanimously adopted a 
series of resolutions to intensify con 
tinentwide economic cooperation at its 

ended in 
Pierre Fort 


Commission Chatr 


session which 
April 23 
Belgium 


eleventh 
Geneva on 
homme, 
man brought the session to an end 
Saturday amid loud applause as he 
thanked delegates in French, English 
and Russian 

Among recommendations of the 
session were 

Further 


scope of an all-European ¢ 


study of the nature and 
onomic 
cooperation agreement with a time 
table for exchange of written views 
Experts would report to ECE next 
year 

Development of East West contacts 
promotion of experience and infor- 
mation exchanges and visits of tech 
businessmen and tourists 
European 
a special meeting 
experts to examune 


might 


nicians 
Periodic review of the 
energy picture and 
of government 
energy which Ect 
look into 
An ad hoc working party on prob 


lems concerning natural and manufac- 


problems 


tured gas 

More study on whether ece should 
establish an organ to deal with the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. It was 
noted that the Power and 
Coal Committees would take into ac 
impact on 


Electric 


count the nuclear energy 
traditional energy sources 

Interregional trade consultations, to 
be organized by Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold as soon as another 
United Nations regional economic 
commission decides it wants them. A 
majority of ece members declared 
willingness to take part in such talks. 

Action on southern European eco- 


nomic development problems. ECE 
member governments indicated readi- 
ness to facilitate economic develop- 
ment of Italy, Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, on which countries the 
Commission had reports of a group 
of experts. Ece asked its Executive 
Secretary and subsidiary organs to 
seek, on request, appropriate solutions 
to economic development problems 
there. 

During the session, ECe reviewed 
the economic situation in Europe, 
against the background of its Secre- 
tariat’s “Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1955.” It adopted a report looking 
toward preparation by British and 
Soviet delegates of a study on the 
economic aspects of automation. It 
also invited the Executive Secretary 
to convene a working party of experts 
to look into the question of water 
pollution and report to the next 


session 


Bank 


ae International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has 
sent a mission to India to assess the 
country’s present economic situation, 
with particular references to progress 
under the first five-year plan, and to 
study India’s program for future de- 
velopment under the second five-year 
plan. Thomas H. McKittrick, formerly 
vice-president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank and President of the 
Bank for International Settlements, 
heads the mission whose other mem- 
Wilde, deputy 
chief of mission and chief economist; 
E. P. Wright, Jean-Claude Antoine, 
and Mr. Van Der Mel, all economists 
from the Bank's staff; and G. H. 
Bacon, an agricultural consultant to 
the Bank. 


India has become the twentieth 
country to complete the action re- 
quired for membership in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, the pro- 
posed new affiliate of the Bank. A 
minimum membership of thirty coun- 
tries is required before the new cor- 
poration can begin operations. The 
prospective capital subscriptions of the 
first twenty adherents amount to $61,- 
751,000 of the minimum starting 
capital of $75 million. The ten other 
countries which have adhered to the 
new Corporation since the last an- 
nouncement was made on January 10 
are Bolivia, Ceylon, Dominican Re- 
public, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Peru. Previously announced were Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Iceland, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The International Bank has reported 
a net income of $21.2 million for the 


senior 


bers are John C. de 





nine-month period ending March 31, 
1956, compared with $18.6 million for 
the corresponding period of 1955. 
This income was placed in the sup- 
plemental reserve against losses on 
loans and guarantees, and raised the 
reserve to $142.7 million. Loan com- 
missions amounted to $10.9 million 
and were credited to the Bank’s special 
reserve, increasing it to $73.2 million. 

The Bank announced loans of 
$19,350,000 to Burma for improve- 
ment of that country’s transport sys- 
tem, $2.6 million to Haiti to help 
finance a three-year highway improve- 
ment program, and $25 million to 
Norway for hydroelectric power de- 
velopment. 


World Health Assembly 


4 b- Ninth World Health Assembly 
unanimously elected Jacques Paris- 
ot as its President. Mr. Parisot is Hon- 
orary Dean of the Medical Faculty at 
Nancy, France, and chief of the 
French Delegation at the Health As- 
sembly. Three Vice-Presidents elected 
are Dr. Nour el Din Taraf, Minister 
of Public Health for Egypt; Dr. B. M. 
Clark, Deputy Chief Health Officer 
of the Union of South Africa; and Dr. 
E. Brage, Director-General of the 
National Health Department of Brazil. 
The Assembly is being held in Geneva 


Meat and Wheat 


4 be volume of international trade 
in meat in 1955 reached the high- 
est point in history, according to a 
new survey by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, appearing in FAO's 
April Monthly Bulletin of Agriculture 
Economics and Statistics. The survey 
estimates that the volume of meat in 
international trade in 1955 was six per 
cent higher than in 1954. The greatest 
increase was for beef. Among the 
major exporting countries, Argentina 
exported about sixty per cent more 
carcasses and prepared meat and 30 
per cent more canned meat than in 
1954. The United States exported 
more meat than in any postwar year 
since 1947. Denmark’s meat exports 
also went up, and fifty per cent more 
live cattle were shipped than in 1954. 
The Netherlands increased carcass and 
prepared meat exports by fifty per 
cent, and raised exports of live pigs 
from 6,000 in 1954 to 113,000 in 
1955. On the other hand, there were 
sharp reductions of meat shipments 
from Ireland and Uruguay. 

Among the major importing coun- 
tries, according to the Fao survey, the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland all increased their in- 
ternational meat purchases in 1955 as 
compared with 1954. In the United 
States, the Soviet Union and various 


Eastern European countries, imports 
of meat were less than during the pre- 
vious year. 

The FAO survey noted that the 
world’s four major wheat-exporting 
countries—Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada and the United States—exported 
a total of 9.2 million metric tons of 
wheat and wheat flour in the latter 
half of 1955. This was a drop of eight 
per cent from the total of ten million 
tons exported during the same period 
of 1954. Almost the whole of the de- 
cline was attributable to the drop in 
Canadian shipments. Only minor 
changes were noted in the other three 
countries. 


Wheat Agreement 


HE United Nations Wheat Confer- 
ference has completed a new In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement which 
will come into force on August 1 of 
this year. The new Agreement pro 
vides for a price range of $1.50 to 
$2.00 for No, 1 Manitoba Norther 
wheat in bulk in store at Fort William- 
Port Arthur, for a duration of three 
years. The total of guaranteed quanti- 
ties covered in the Agreement by six 
exporting countries and forty-four im- 
porting countries is 8,244,000 metric 
tons. This excludes amounts covered 
in existing bilateral agreements be- 
tween certain importing countries and 
Argentina; negotiations are being car- 
ried on in each case between the coun- 
tries concerned, with a view to bring- 
ing these quantities within the scope 
of the Agreement as soon as possible. 
The new Agreement provides for 
cooperation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and other inter- 
governmental organizations, and with 
governments which are not parties to 
the agreement. 

The Wheat Conference requested 
the United States to arrange for the 
Agreement to be open for signature in 
Washington until May 18. The Agree- 
ment provides for notification of in- 
tention to accept or ratification not 
later than July 16. 


International Monetary Fund 


“He International Monetary Fund 
has approved fundamental changes 

in Chile’s exchange system which be 
came effective on April 16. The new 
system replaces a complex structure of 
multiple rates and import licensing 
regulations. It establishes an exchange 
market in which the rate for com- 
mercial imports and exports, govern- 
ment transactions, and some invisible 
transactions will be responsive to sup 
ply and demand forces. The Chilean 
Government is prepared to intervene 
through the Central Bank in this mar- 
ket, if necessary, to avoid excessive 
variations in the rate in the exchange 
market. A second lesser exchange 


market will operate for other invisible 
transactions, 

The Fund has also entered into a 
one-year stand-by arrangement under 
which the Chilean Government may 
purchase up to $35 million in cur- 
rencies held by the Fund. Other 
Chilean arrangements announced on 
April 16 provide for credits of $30 
million from private banks in the 
United States and an exchange agree- 
ment with the United States Treasury 
amounting to $10 million, These re- 
sources are intended to assist Chilean 
authorities in their administration of 
exchange reform, accompanied by a 
comprehensive program of fiscal and 
monetary measures directed toward 
economic stability. 

The International Monetary Fund 
has stressed the importance of con- 
tinued vigorous efforts to resist infla- 
tionary forces and to bring about 
greater stability in the Chilean 
economy. 


Journalism 


ore and improved facilities for 
M professional training of journal- 
ists have been recommended by a group 
of international experts meeting in 
Paris under the auspices of UNESCO, 
The meeting was attended by twenty- 
nine specialists in press and other in- 
formation media from twenty-three 
countries. Representatives from the 
United Nations and International 
Labor Organization, as well as ob- 
servers from various non-govern- 
mental organizations, were also present. 

Among recommendations made to 
UNESCO by the group was the creation 
of regional or international centres for 
raising standards of training for jour- 
nalists. To finance such centres, it sug- 
gested, funds might be sought from 
professional organizations, industry, 
mass media enterprises, foundations, 
UNESCO and governments, Government 
grants, it was stressed, should carry no 
political conditions. 

The meeting specifically asked 
UNESCO to give high priority to re- 
quests for assistance from govern- 
ments for establishing training facili- 
ties for press, radio, films and tele- 
vision staffs; that UNESCO assist in or- 
ganizing regional and international 
seminars for information personnel; 
and that it study the establishment of 


_ centres staffed by expert teachers. 


Safer Coal Mining 


he mining is safer today than it 
A was a quarter century ago, but 
the accident rate has fallen slowly 
when compared to the efforts made 
for increased safety, according to a 
new survey by the International Labor 
Organization. The 1Lo report on coal 
mining accidents was made to the 





sixth session of the 11.0 Coal Mines 
Committee, held at Istanbul 
April 30 to May 12 

It noted that the rate of fatal acci- 
dents per 1,000 workers declined from 
1929 to 1954 as follows 


from 


Germany (the Ruhr), from 2.03 to 
1:37; Canada, from 2.83 to 2.70; the 
United States, from 4.09 to 2.48 
France, from 1.10 to 0.85; the United 
Kingdom, from 1.30 to 0:51; Japan 
from 4.03 to 1.85; the Union of South 
Africa, from 2.22 to 1.65. In approxi- 
mately the same period (1929-1953) 
the rate went down from 1.01 to 0.84 
in Australia, from 1.17 to 0.97 in In- 
dia, and from 0.91 to 0.56 in the 
Netherlands 

The 110 report drew the conclusion 
that with the exception of the United 
States and Japan, where the 1929 fatal 
accident rate was excessively high, 
progress has been “very slow and very 
slight.” The first step in any systematic 
policy, said the 
report, is an effort to discover the 


accident-prevention 


cause of accidents. No accident is the 
result of chance, and if it is at times 
difficult to determine the immediate 
cause, it is necessary to analyze suc 
cessively all the factors that might 
have contributed to it. “The human 
element plays a much greater part in 
coal production than in most other 
industries. The factors relating to the 
individual have not, up to the present 
time, been sufficiently considered. It 
would appear that only by directing 
prevention on these lines can fresh and 
substantial progress be made towards 


reducing accidents 


Korea 


ee officials of the National Chem- 
istry Laboratory in Seoul have 
returned to their 


positions after 
ten months of advanced study in 
the United States provided by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency as the first part of a 
three-phase project to assist the labora 
tory. They are Sook Pyo Kwon, Chief 
Chemist of the laboratory's Sanitation 
Section, and Yung Sup Shim, Acting 
Chief of the Physio-Chemistry Section 
As a second part of its assistance to 
the Laboratory, UNKRA has ordered 
$140,000 worth of new equipment 
which is now arriving in Korea. In a 
third phase UNKRa« will provide an in- 
ternational expert to work for one year 
with the Director and the 
staff and assist in training offered at 
the laboratory to students from vari- 
ous Korean universities 


regular 


On the basis of test-drilling carried 
out by UNKRA engineers, the Agency 
estimates that a placer gold deposit at 


Taechon-ni, on the southwest coast in 
Cholla Namdo, contains 6,962,000 
cubic yards of dredgeable ground con- 
taining nearly $3,350,000 worth of re- 
coverable gold at the current United 
States market value. Part of the 
placer area is under water at high 
tide. UNKRa is providing a 112-foot- 
long mining dredge, equipped with an 
endless chain of buckets to dig into 
the ground below water level and bring 
up gold-bearing sand, to the Yung 
Wang industry Company, a corpora- 
tion with headquarters in Seoul. The 
dredge will be financed by the com- 
pany’s own resources and a loan from 
the Korean Reconstruction Bank. 


Statistical Commission 


MONG the items receiving particular 

attention at the ninth session of 
the Statistical Commission were: a 
general survey of developments in in- 
ternational statistics; distribution sta- 
tistics; international definition and 
measurement of standards and levels 


of living; and demographic statistics 

The importance of integrated sys- 
tems of national statistics was stressed. 
Such integration has been highlighted 
by increased uses of statistics in con- 
nection with national plans for eco- 
nomic and development 
The Commission progress 
throughout the world in the use of 
population censuses as a basic tech- 


social 


reviewed 


nique for collecting economic and so- 
cial data required for national pur- 
poses, and it considered next steps to 
be taken in preparation for the World 
Population Census of 1960 

Reviewing future tasks outlined by 
the Secretary-General, the Commis- 
sion stressed the importance of early 
development of a technical assistance 
program for national censuses to be 
taken around 1960. It was agreed that 
provision should be made for grant- 
ing training-fellowships; the establish- 
ment of census training centres in col- 
laboration with national governments 
and international agencies; participa- 
tion by technicians of one country in 
observation and demonstration of cen- 
sus work in other countries; and serv- 
including equip- 
ment, for the processing and publica- 


ices and facilities, 
tion of the data 
Chairman of the Commission was 
P. C. Mahalanobis, of India. Partici- 
pating in the meetings were Australia, 
Canada, China, Denmark, the Domi- 
nican Republic, France, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama, 
Ukraine, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 


World Meteorological 
Organization 


ru ‘we Executive Committee of the 

World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion announced on May 2 that it had 
set up a four-member panel of experts 
to study the meteorological aspects of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
with special reference to the movement 
of radioactive waste products in the 
atmosphere. One of the panel's objec- 
tives is to determine whether harm- 
less radioactive tracers can be used 
to study large-scale movements of 
air masses or ocean currents. Ap- 
pointed to the panel are A. A. Danilin, 
U.S.S.R.; B. Guilmet, France; P. J. 
Meade, United Kigdom; and A. lI. 
Wexler, United States. In its May 2 
announcement the Executive Commit- 
tee also said that on the basis of avail- 
able information there is no reason to 
believe that nuclear explosions which 
have taken place have had any large- 
scale effect on the weather 


Narcotic Drugs 


Se Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
also meeting in Geneva, requested 
the Secretary-General to remind gov- 
ernments of their obligations to report 
the origin of narcotic drugs seized in 
illicit traffic. It urged a more direct 
exchange of information on such 
traffic. 

Opium and its derivatives, partic- 
ularly morphine and heroin, are still 
the most important drugs seized, the 
Commission reported. The report said 
that the heaviest traffic is centred in 
the Far East and that North America 
remains the major destination point 

The Commission urged 
ments to indicate clearly the penalties 
imposed in seizure cases, and ensure 
close liaison between the various na- 
tional services dealing with narcotic 
drugs. Governments were also asked 
to submit samples of seized opium to 
the Secretary-General for identifica- 
tion of its origin 


govern- 


Population 


‘Be world population reached the 
figure of 2,652 million by the 
middle of 1954, according to estimates 
published in the 1955 edition of the 
United Nations Demographic Year- 
book. This publication, seventh in a 
series which began in 1948, is devoted 
primarily to population increases over 
the period 1945-1954 in countries 
where censuses have been taken 

Analysis of available statistical data 
indicates that the population of all 
major regions is increasing faster than 
ever before 

Of the 2,652 million persons living 
in mid-1954, 1,451 million—about 
fifty-five per cent—were in Asia (ex- 











cluding the U.S.S.R.), 404 million in 
Europe, 357 million in the Americas, 


214 million in the U.S.S.R., 210 mil- 
lion in Africa, and 14.4 million in 
Oceania. The most populous countries 


in the world were the Chinese main 
land with 583 million 
million, the U.S.S.R 
the United States of 
million, Japan 
donesia with 81 
with 80 million 


India, with 377 
with 214 million 
America with 162 
with 88 million, In 
million, and Pakistan 


The regions having the fastest pop- 
ulation growth during the period 1950- 
1954 were Oceania, 2.6 per cent an- 
nually, America, 2.4 per 
cent. The continent having the slowest 
population growth was Europe. North 
America’s population grew at the rate 
of 1.6 per and the U.S.S.R. at 
the rate of 1.5 per cent 

The 
rate of population growth in Europe 
and North from 1920 to 
1940 was after 1945. The 
slowing population growth 
during the 1940-1950 period affected 
mainly Asia, Europe, and the U.S.S.R.; 
growth in Latin America, Oceana and 
Africa gained momentum during these 


and Latin 


cent 


tendency toward a decreasing 
America 
reversed 


down of 


years 

Conclusions to be from the 
general increase in the past five years 
are that it is primarily to 
fertility and mor 
migrations are playing a 


drawn 


related 


changes in levels of 
tality 
relatively minor 


since 


role 





Red Cross Scroll 


Council was Council 
President Hans Chairman 
E. Roland Harriman of the American 
National Red Cross. The presentation 
was made in a ceremony just before 


SCROLI 
port of the Economic and Social 


pledging continued sup- 


presented to 
Engen by 


the opening of the Counc il’s afternoon 
meeting on May 2. The text of the 
scroll read 

“The American National Red Cross, 
on the occasion of the 75th annivers- 
ary of its founding, takes pleasure in 
sending to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations greet- 
ines and renewed assurances of its 
cooperation in support of the humani- 
tarian ideal of alleviating human suf- 
fering throughout the world.” 








Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign 


A* anti-tuberculosis vaccination 
campaign has been completed in 
with 611,09] 


years Of age 


Jordan, children up to 
tested for sus 


ceptibility to tuberculosis; and 341,039 


fourteen 


who needed protection vaccinated ith 
BCG. The 
more than tripled the 


number of vaccinations 


target of 100 

000. Costs of the two-year campaign 
ted under the technical direction 
of the World Health Organization, were 
shared by the Jordanian Government 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and the United States International 
Cooperation Administration. 


condu 


Asa result of the program, a spe ial 
BCG section has been set up in the 
Ministry of Health in Amman, with a 
budget of 4,000 Jordan dinars, to take 
This 
section will be incorporated into the 
national anti-tuberculosis service to be 
started in the near future. 


care of future vaccination needs 


Training Course 


M' N who will operate and manage 
milk plants under milk-produc- 
tion schemes in six Far Eastern coun 
tries are taking a five-month dairy 
training course in Copenhagen, Den 
mark, under the sponsorship of the 
Danish government and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. When the 
ends on September 19, the 
trainees will help develop and organize 
the dairy industries of Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and 
Thailand. The course gives technicians 
and prospective managers of milk 
plants a wide training in the latest 
developments in milk production, 
processing and distribution, in the 
manufacture of byproducts, training of 
personnel and the organization of co 
operatives. Training includes a prelimi 
nary course in theory and later a six- 
week term at the Royal Agricultural 
and Veterinary College at Copen 
hagen. Between sessions, the partici- 
pants will spend about five weeks in 
routine work on farms of different 
sizes, where they will study breeding 
feeding, milk recording and herd regis- 
tration, and another ten weeks at 
Danish dairy plants 


course 


Milk Plant 


| Byrne Rica’s first milk drying plant 
was inaugurated April 23 at San 
José. The United Nations Children’s 
Fund provided $106,000 worth of 
equipment for it. The plant, which will 
conserve milk surpluses during the 
rainy season, houses the equipment 
provided by the Fund in a building 
on which the government is spending 
$435,000 over five years for construc- 





tion and free distribution of milk to 
50,000 children and mothers. Fao 
provided expert dairying and nutrition 
guidance and administered a UNICEP 
fellowship by which the milk plant 
studied abroad. The plant at 
third equipped by 
America 


manager 
San 
UNICEF in 


José is the 
Latin 
at Managua, 

Fernando, Chile 


Others are 


Nicaragua, and San 


Technical Assistance 


fp United Nations Technical As 
sistance Administration and the 
Government of Indonesia have agreed 
to extend for a further period of three 
years the Planning Bureau Agreement 
originally signed in 1952. Under it, 
UNTAA undertakes to make 
to Indonesia a 
visers, to assist the Planning Bureau 


uvailable 
team of foreign ad 
in drawing up a comprehensive plan 
for economic development. These ad 
visers serve as Officials of the Govern 
ment of Indonesia but 
and certain incidental 
paid by UNTAA 
ble for such expenditures as subsist 
and travel. Currently 
under the agreement are Leon Baran 


their salaries 
expenses are 
Indonesia is responsi 


ence operating 


ski (Poland), monetary and fiscal; 
Peter B. Diebold (United States) 
agriculture André Brichant (Bel 
gium), mineral resources and A. M 
de Neuman United Kingdom), indus 


trial development; the Bureau has also 
posts for a demographer, a forestry 


adviser, a marketing adviser and one 
on hydroelectric power resources, The 
composition of the Planning Bureau is 
revised in accordance with changing 
requirements and UNTAA has previous 
ly recruited experts to serve with it 
in other fields such as national income 
and labor productivity. An interna 
tional secretary provided by UNTAA to 
serve the Planning Bureau is training 
a pool of local typists. In addition to 
the above advisers, UNTAA has some 
fourteen other experts working in In- 
donesia on assignments varying from 
glass manufacture and merchant ship- 


ping to orthopedic surgery 


Danny Kaye 


NIVERSAL Children’s Day found 

Danny Kaye, American film star 
and “ambassador-at-large” for UNICEF, 
on a tour of the Middle East and Eu- 
rope to present his film on UNICEF 
activities in Asia, “Assignment Chil- 
dren.” Besides presenting the film, Mr. 
Kaye related his own impressions of 
unicer-aided efforts to help under- 
privileged children in more than ninety 
countries and territories around the 
world. His tour took him to England, 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Tur 
key, Yugoslavia, Egypt and Israel 


Unconditional Cease-Fire— 


A Fresh Starting Point for Orderly Progress 


4 Bi days after the Security Council requested the 

Secretary-General to undertake his urgent mission 
to the Middle East, Mr. Hammarskjold left New York 
by plane with hopes for “results which will bring us 
closer to the orderly progress which we all desire for 
that part of the world and our harassed friends in that 
region.” 

During visits to the countries concerned, from April 
10 to May 3, he explored the current situation in the 
light of the Council's request to survey the various 
aspects of enforcement of and compliance with the four 
General Armistice Agreements and the Council's pre 
vious resolutions referred to in its resolution of April 4 
which defined his mandate. 

In addition to asking him to undertake the survey, 
the Council had requested him to arrange with the 
parties for the adoption of any measures which he con- 
sidered would reduce existing tensions along the arm) 
stice demarcation lines. This was to be done after 
discussion with the parties and with Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization 

“I have considered it appropriate,” he said, “to give 
the aim of the resolution an interpretation according to 
which I should not merely survey and report on the 
state of compliance which existed at the time of my 
arrival in the region, but also try to get the parties to 
reestablish compliance to the greatest extent possible. 

“Thus I have felt free to read into the Security Coun 
cil resolution a mandate to negotiate for such reestab 
lishment of compliance.” 

The Council's resolution of April 4 had asked him to 
report to the Council in his discretion, but within one 
month. However, the wide field of study and consulta 
tion resulting from his interpretation of the aim of that 
resolution, and the difficulties of several of the prob 
lems, together with the fact that as many as five Mem 


in the Middle East 


ber nations were party to the consultations, made the ~ 
mission more time-consuming than anticipated. Further- 
more, there was the need first of all to try to stop the 
dangerous developments which dominated the situation 
in the region on his arrival. 

Because his discussions were not to be concluded 
until May 3 and it was therefore impossible for him 
to complete his report by the date set, he cabled an 
interim report on May 2. Previously he had forwarded 
the texts of communications between himself and the 
Prime Ministers of Egypt and Israel. Other communica- 
tions with the Prime Ministers of Jordan and Israel, the 
President of the Council and Foreign Minister of Syria 
and the Foreign Minister of Lebanon were annexed to 
the main report 

Mr. Hammarskjold returned to New York by plane 
on May 6, and his report was circulated at United 
Nations Headquarters on May 10. In this, the Secre- 
tary-General reiterated that he had devoted all his at- 
tention to the limited task of reestablishing first of all 
a cease-fire and, based on the cease-fire, a state of full 
compliance with the armistice agreements. He declared 
that what had been done “may open the door to new 
fruitful developments.” The initiative, however, was 
now in the hands of the Governments party to the 
armistice agreements. 

rhe report explained the terms of his mandate, re- 
viewed matters of general significance in an introduc- 
tory section, went on to deal with the cease-fire, the 
question of general compliance, compliance with ar- 
ticles VII and VIII of the Egypt-Israel General Armi- 
stice Agreement, local arrangements and special ques- 
tions, and then summed up his views of the mission in 
a section under the heading of conclusions 

The Secretary-General points out in the first section 
of his report that the terms of his mandate are set 
forth in the Council’s resolution of April 4, which makes 











Dr. Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia 
(right), President of the 
Security Council for May, 
was among those who 
welcomed the Se retary- 
General at the airport 

on his return from the 
Middle East and who 
congratulated him on the 
success of his mission. 





reference to the earlier resolutions of March 30, 1955, 
September 8, 1955, and January 19, 1956 

“Also of basic importance,” he says, “is the resolu 
tion of August 11, 1949, which took note of the com 
ing into effect of the armistice agreements between 
the parties concerned in the Palestine conflict and re 
affirmed the cease-fire order under Article 40 of the 
Charter contained in the Security Council’s resolution 
of July 15, 1948 

rhe resolution of August 11, 1949, constitutes the 

legal basis for the functions of the United Nations 
[ruce Supervision Organization and the Chief of Staff 
in relation to the cease-fire order. In pursuance of my 
mandate, I have taken account of this resolution for 
the reasons and in the manner explained later in this 
report a 

Beginning with the second section, following is the 


text of the report 


Il. General Observations 


In the Security Council resolution of 4 April 1956 
the first operative paragraph requests the Secretary 
General to undertake, as a matter of urgent concern 
survey of the various aspects of enforcement of and 
compliance with the four General Armistice Agrec 
ments and the Council’s resolutions under reference in 
the resolution. In the fourth operative paragraph, the 
Secretary-General is further requested to report to the 
Council on the implementation given to the resolution 


In fulfilment of the Security Council request, I have 




























during visits to the countries concerned, from 10 April 
to 3 May 1956, explored the current situation. In a 
letter to the President of the Security Council, 2 May 
1956 (S/3594), | have given an interim report, mainly 
explaining how I have interpreted the scope and aim of 
the resolution of 4 April 1956 and how I have ap 
proached my task 

My talks with the Governments concerned have 
without exception, been conducted on the basis of 
agreement that their purpose was to explore the pos 
sibility to re-establish full implementation of the Armi 
stice Agreements. It should follow that the cause for 
the present state of non compliance e is not to be found 
in an unwillingness on the side of the Governments to 
carry out their obligations under the various Agree 
ments 

The disquieting situation which prevailed when the 
Security Council passed its resolution, and which was 
characterized by widespread non compliance with the 
tipulations of the Agreements, both by standing de 
partur from the agreed rules and by temporary in 
fringements of those rules, is in the first place explained 
by political and practical circumstances. However, un 
certainty as to the scope of the obligations has also 
pl iyed a part 

Che development in the area which, step by step, has 
led to the situation prevailing until now, has in its 
political and practical aspects often been considered by 
the Council. There is no reason here to recapitulate th: 


(Continued on page 54} 
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PEOPLE OF BRITISH TOGOLAND 
VOTE ON THEIR COUNTRY’S FUTURE 


General Assembly Will Assess Plebiscite Results 


pe people of British Togoland flocked to the polls 

on May 9 to decide the political future of their 
country. In the first plebiscite ever held in a Trust 
Territory, over 160,000 Togolanders cast their votes 
in a ballot which may ultimately change the face of the 
map in this corner of West Africa. 

The plebiscite was conducted by the Administering 
Authority—the United Kingdom—and supervised by a 
United Nations Commissioner, Eduardo | spinosa 
Prieto, of Mexico, and a corps of observers. 

The issue facing the electorate was whether they 
desired the union of British Togoland with the neigh 
boring Gold Coast, now on the threshold of inde- 
pendence, or whether they wished to be separated from 
the Gold Coast and continue under a Trusteeship 
regime, pending ultimate determination of the terri 
tory’s political future. 

The results of the plebiscite showed that a majority 
of the people of the territory as a whole favored inte 
gration of the Trust Territory with the Gold Coast. The 
figures (see box for details) were: 93,365 in favor of 
union with the Gold Coast, and 67,422 in favor of 
separation 

A report on the conduct and results of the plebiscite 
will now be submitted by the Plebiscite Commissioner 
to the forthcoming sessions of the Trusteeship Council 
and the General Assembly. 


A Heavy Poll 


A striking feature of the plebiscite was the size of the 
poll. The figures showed that 161,882 people in the 
territory cast their votes. A United Nations radio com- 
mentator on the scene reported that ninety percent of 
the voters had made their electoral choice by noon on 
polling day. Throughout the territory the voting was 
heavier than in earlier elections, reflecting the lively 
interest and deep concern of the Togolanders in the 
alternatives on which they were asked to vote. 


Reports from all over the territory showed that the 
voting was also “early.” A chief in one village appeared 
at the polling station before daybreak and, by the time 
the voting started at 6 a.m., there was a long line of 
people waiting to cast their ballots. 

The vote in the Northern Section of British Togo- 
land was strongly in favor of union with the Gold Coast 
while the separationist movement was strongest in the 
Southern Section, traditional home of the Ewe tribe 
rhe latter, it was reported, are striving to keep alive the 
idea of an all-Togo Union, which would include Togo- 
land under French administration. 

Of the 550 polling stations, some were in remote 
and barely accessible villages. The electorate, most 
of which cannot read or write, cast a ballot for one 
of two symbols: a hand, with a finger pointing upward, 
signifying union with an independent Gold Coast; or a 
golden circle, like the sun, for temporary continuance 
under Trusteeship. To prevent anyone from voting more 
than once, the elector had his thumb imprinted with 
indelible ink at the time he received his ballot. 


Commissioner's Task Nears End 


In a brief radio address, the Plebiscite Commissioner 
declared that he and his staff of United Nations observers 
had made the widest possible coverage of the territory 
in supervising the plebiscite. The opportunity to vote 
had been awaited with great expectations by the in- 
digenous population, he said, and the qualified voters 
had gone to the polls “with great dignity.” 

The Commissioner’s task of supervising the first 
plebiscite ever held in a Trust Territory was now in its 
final stage, Mr. Espinosa stated. He was appointed to 
the post by last year’s General Assembly and was 
directed to report, both to the Trusteeship Council and 
the Assembly, on the organization, conduct and results 
of the plebiscite. The Assembly, in consultation with 
the Administering Authority, will now assess the results 





and determine further action to be taken when the Gold 
Coast attains its independence, and “in the light of all 
the circumstances.” 

A new phase in the eight-year-old Togoland Unifica- 
tion Problem opened last December with the General 
Assembly’s recommendation for a plebiscite to be held 
in British Togoland. The decision for a plebiscite to 
determine the territory’s political future followed pro- 
posals made by a Visiting Mission which toured the 
area last Autumn (see the Review, Vol. 2, No. 8) 

The territory, once a German protectorate and under 
international supervision since 1922, covers an area of 
about 13,000 square miles and has a population of 
423,000. A Trusteeship Agreement for the territory 
was approved by the General Assembly in December, 
1946, since which time it has been administered by the 
United Kingdom under the Trusteeship System 


Four Months’ Preparations 


“Operation Plebiscite” began more than four months 
ago when, on January 3, Sir John Dring, the Plebiscite 
Administrator, briefed the corps of registration officers 
in Accra, capital of the Gold Coast, before they left for 
the Trust Territory to organize their wards and instruct 
their assistants in the work of registration 

On January 9, Mr. Espinosa y Prieto, of Mexico, the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, arrived in 
Accra with members of the United Nations staff and 
observers. After receiving a final briefing from Mr. 
Epsinosa, the observers were issued with their equip- 
ment, including camp beds, mosquito nets, cooking 
utensils and insecticides and left by car for their re- 


OFFICIAL FIGURES 


rhe following figures, published by the Ad- 
ministering Authority in the Gold Coast Ga- 
zette Extraordinary, on May 14, give the final 
results of the voting, district by district, in the 
British Togoland Plebiscite 

rhe first two districts, Ho and Kpandu, both 


spective stations scattered throughout the territory. In 
some cases observers had more than a hundred villages 
in the area assigned to them, The Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner established his Headquarters at Ho in the South- 
ern Section of Togoland. Mr. H. Wieschhoff, Acting 
Director of the Division of Trusteeship, was Principal 
Secretary of the United Nations staff in the territory. 

Notices were posted in all the villages, in English, 
explaining to the 


Ewe, Twi, Degbani and Hausa 
people the purpose of the Plebiscite, what the regula- 


tions involved, that it was their duty as citizens to vote 
in the Plebiscite, and how they were to register 

On Januray 3, ten mobile cinemas with the words, 
United Nations Togoland Plebiscite painted on the 
truck sides, left Accra and started their first tour 
through the Trust Territory. 

They stopped every day in a different village, show- 
ing films and informing people, through loudspeakers, 
that there was going to be a Plebiscite and that they 
would be asked to choose between the following alter- 
natives as to their future. Whether they wished: (1) 
the Union of Togoland under British Administration 
with an independent Gold Coast, or (2) the separation 
of Togoland under British administration from the Gold 
Coast and its continuance under Trusteeship, pending 
the ultimate determination of its political future. After 
showing a few “shorts” a commentator would give a 
fifteen minutes talk in one of the vernaculars, on the 
Plebiscite. This was followed by a questions and 
answers period. 

During the registration period, the United Nations 
observers had to travel many miles on rough and dusty 


OF THE VOTING 


of which lie in the southernmost part of the 
rrust Territory, showed a marked preponder 
ance of voters favoring separation, while the 
last two districts, located in the northern re 
gion, revealed a large majority in favor of 


union with the Gold Coast 


District Union Separation Rejected Total 


Ho 7,487 18.98] 35 26,503 


Kpandu 8.581 16,959 49 25,589 
Buem-Krachi 28,178 18 57 
Gonja 3,166 wa 5.895 


35,235 


47,010 


Dagomba 28.083 


Mamprusi 17,870 3,42 351 21,650 


93.365 1,42 1,095 161,882 





The Mionlana, traditional chief of Sambu, 
receives one of the U.N. Observers. West of 
Yendi, principal town of the Northern Section 
of British Togoland, this area is populated 
mainly by the Dagomba tribe who strongly 
favored integration with the Gold Coast 


Wearing the picturesque robes of his tribe 

the Bimbilla-Na, paramount chief of 

the Nanumba-Gonja region, greets U.N. 
observers and Plebiscite registration officers. 


Togolanders in 


Sir John Dring, the Plebiscite A dminis- 
trator, meets with a group of Togolanders 
near Ho, chief town of the Southern 

Section of the territory and headquarters 
of the Trans-Volta Togoland Region 

At Sir John’s right is United Nations 
Plebiscite Commissioner, Eduardo Espinosa 
Prieto, of Mexico 














All in the day's work: U.N. observer and 
registration officer fording the Wawa River, 
on their way to a registration station 
Many of the remote villages where observers 
were stationed are accessible only on foot 


‘Operation Plebiscite”’ 


Pre-Plebiscite scenes at registration stations in the 
Jasikan District of Southern Togoland: below, a 
woman's age qualification is questioned by the registra- 
tion offic ial. Below right: a man has difficulty in 
proving residence requirements in the Trust Territory 
Altogether, 194,613 qualified voters were 

registered in the Plebiscite 











Which way to vote?——The spokesman 
of a Togoland political party ad- 
dressing a local gathering during 

the pre-Plebiscite campaigning 


roads over dry plains and mountains, in order to 
observe the registration operation and cover all the 
wards and sub-wards in the area assigned to them. Some 
of the villages are accessible only on foot and the ob 
servers’ day was often a long and hard one 


Two Pertinent Questions 


Since a large number of the inhabitants are illiterat 
the Assistant Registration Officers often had to fill out 
the forms for them. Perhaps the two most difficult ques 
tions to decide in the registration concerned the age of 
the inhabitants, and if they had really resided in the 
Trust Territory during the required period. Boys and 
girls, who did not look over 15, would pretend to be 21 
and try to put their names on the register. Most of 
them did not know their age. Questions asked often 
brought unforseen answers. When, for instance, a 
United Nations observer inquired if a woman was mat 
ried, he was aked if he himself was interested in 
doing 80 

According to the Plebiscite regulations a person 
could qualify for voting if he had: (1) passed his 2\st 
birthday; (2) lived for at least twelve months in the 


past two years in British Togoland; (3) not been sen 


tenced by a court to imprisonment for more than a 
year; (4) not been convicted of any offence involving 
dishonesty; (5) not been disqualified from registration 
because of any offence connected with elections; and 
(6) not registered as a voter in orther wards of 
sub-wards 

The most doubtful cases were settled by consulting 
the chiefs and elders at meetings under the village tree 
The chiefs could always tell if a man or woman actually 
came from their village, But it was more difficult to 
determine how long they had resided there, There were 
cases of Togolanders who, much to their disappoint 
ment, discovered that they had been actually living just 
outside the Togoland boundary 

Typical of such cases was that of a young man 
Aragui Awini. The following conversation took place 
when he was questioned through an interpreter: 

Question: What is your full name 
Aragui-Awini. Question: What is your father’s name 


My name is 

My father’s name is Aragun. Question: When did 
you build your house here? 
four years ago. Question: How old are you? (In 


I built my house about 


terpreter said he does not remember his age but “I 
estimate he is about 30°). Question: Is that your 
father’s house over there? That is it. Question: Why 
did you move from your father’s house? My father 
told me that I was old enough to have my own house 
Question; Why did you build your house here? I 
built it here because this is closer to my farm. (He 
pointed to his farm which was about 400 yards within 
‘the Gold Coast boundary line). Question: How long 
has that been your farm? About 10 years. Question 
When you decided to build your house here, did you 
know then that the Togland boundary line ran between 
your house and your father’s house? — I did not know 
of that 
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Council President 
Hails Plebiscite as 


“A Milestone” of Progress 


Mason Sears, President of the Trustee 
ship Council, hailed the Togoland Plebi 
scite as “a milestone” in the substantial 
progress by dependent peoples towards 
autonomy. In a message issued on May 
10, Mr. Sears declared that the Trustee 
ship Council believed that the Togoland 
Plebiscite and the way in which it was 
conducted had undoubtedly been ob 
served with interest in many parts of 


Africa. 


Addressing himself specifically to the 
peoples and governments of all the Trust 
Territories in Africa, Mr. Sears stressed 
that the holding of a plebiscite gave clear 
evidence that the truly expressed wishes 
of the people of the Trust Territories 
would be the paramount consideration in 
the determination of their future. What 
ever the outcome, the polling in British 
Togoland had been “a free vote” in which 
no outsiders had the right to interfere 
The British Administration and the United 
Nations supervisors were to be congratu 
lated on the way in which they had co- 
operated in the plebiscite and worked 
with the Togolanders and their political 


leader Ss 


Mr. Sears, who is also United States 
representative on the Council, hoped that 
the demonstrated fairness of the Trustee- 
ship System in the conduct of plebiscites 
would have an encouraging influence upon 
the ever-changing relationships taking 
place in Africa. He added: “While A fri- 
cans begin progressively to take over 
responsibility for their own affairs, it is 
essential that they be given the kind of co- 
operation which will enable the new states 
as they emerge to achieve and maintain 
their national self-respect and to apply 
in their own way the benefits of their 
national resources toward improving the 
lot of their own people. A strong, free and 
friendly Africa is inextricably bound up 
with the welfare not only of itself but of 
the rest of the world.” 
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The cases of doubtful claimants were investigated 
and disposed of during the second phase of the Plebi- 
scite which lasted from February 14 to May 3. The 
lists were typed, the names filed alphabetically and 
checked, and the registers were posted in the villages 
so that the people could see them and verify that their 
name had not been left out, and complain if they wished. 

Claims and objections were then received. There 
were 66 claims and | objection in the Northern Section 
of the territory, and 144 claims and 311 objections in 
the Southern Section 

Revising courts were set up to decide on these cases. 
Most of the cases related to the residence or age of 
the persons. One interesting case was that of a man 
charged with violating the Plebiscite Regulations who 
appeared before the Magistrate at Ho on April 26. The 
man, Tu Aku, a member of the Togoland Congress 
Party was alleged “to have used oath fetish and beaten 
gong-gong” to threaten Abutia, a member of the Con- 
vention Peoples’ Party. He was granted £100 bail to 
appear again before the Court at a later date. 

The Plebiscite regulations provided for the imposi- 
tion of fines and penalties for any attempts at influenc- 





ing votes. Specifically prohibited were the use of oaths, 
fetishes and the gong-gong as threats to induce or com- 
pel persons to vote or refrain from voting. 


Rival Political Groups 

The two main political parties, the Convention Peo- 
ples’ Party and the Togoland Congress, held several 
rallies before the Plebiscite voting all of which were 
conducted in a quiet and orderly manner. 

The Convention Peoples’ Party (cpp) has always 
urged the integration of British Togoland with the Gold 
Coast, on the grounds that the territory has many close 
links — economic, ethnic and cultural — with the Gold 
Coast. The cpp therefore asked Togolanders to cast 
their ballots for “the hand,” the symbol signifying union 
with an independent Gold Coast. The cpp is the party 
at present forming the Government of the Gold Coast, 
having won a comfortable majority in the 1954 
elections, 

The Togoland Congress, which has _ frequently 
claimed to be the largest single party in the territory, 
strongly advocated the ultimate unification of British 

(Continued on page 53) 












( | pone five hundred essays on the significance of the 

Togoland Plebiscite were written by schoolchildren 
in the Trust Territory in an essay competition organized 
by the United Nations Piebiscite Commissioner. The 
first prize was awarded to Ruth Calevo, a second form 
student at the E.P.C, Middle School in Kpedze, a small 
town in the southern area of the territory, 

Miss Calevo’s essay, which was reproduced and pub- 
lished throughout the territory, read as follows: 

My dear and beloved people of British Togoland: 
as one of your little children, I have gratefully ac- 
cepted the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner’s 
kind invitation to speak to you about the importance 
of the impending plebiscite of which you are all 
aware. 

United Nations stand for the protection of Human 
Rights, and their past and present achievements are 
countless. On Wednesday, May 9th, they will ask 
you for the first time in our country’s history to take 
a definite decision on a major issue. This request is 
not only a big opportunity for which we cannot be 
too grateful, but a very great responsibility. 

Our country’s future either good or bad will 
depend on the choice you will make of one of the 
two alternatives set before us. Upon you therefore 
rests our immediate and future destinies. Whichever 








Schoolgirl Appeals for “A Wise and Noble Choice” 





choice you ‘may decide to make your must first 
count the cost. 


My beloved people, we your children humbly 
request you to bury your differences and get to- 
gether for a wise and noble choice, After all, we 
are all brothers and sisters, we are not enemies, I 
think famous men and women are famous every- 
where, likewise fearless people are fearless every- 
where. 

For sound judgment and a wise choice, we humbly 
pray for God’s guidance. I remain, my beloved men 
and. women of integrity, your loving daughter, 
RUTH CALEVO. 


The United Nations Commissioner expressed his 
thanks to the students and to the headmasters and 
teachers who helped to conduct the contest. Although 
the time given to the children was exceedingly short, 
more than five hundred essays were received. The 
Commissioner regretted that it was not possible to pro- 
vide more prizes, considering that at least one fifth of 
the essays submitted were deserving of a reward. In- 
deed, the contest was so successful that, in addition to 
second and third prizes, the Plebiscite Commissioner 
sent letters of thanks, with £1 included, to fifteen of the 
youngsters whose essays met the requirements, 








Trends In T rusteeshop Lands 


Council to Survey New Developments in 


Six Trust Territories 


p° ITICAL developments paving the way to early self 

government in at least three of the eleven United 
Nations Trust Territories will provide highlights for 
discussion by the Trusteeship Council, due to open its 
eighteenth session at Headquarters on June 7. These 
developments, reflecting the overall progress of Trustee 
ship areas towards the ultimate goal of autonomy, con 
cern recent events in Italian-administered Somaliland 
British Zealand-administered 


Western Samoa 


Togoland, and New 


In Italian Somaliland the first legislature has been 
elected and the next step proposed will be the early 
establishment of a cabinet system of government, giving 
the Somalis a large share of responsibility for the terri 
tory’s internal affairs, Meanwhile, Somalization of the 
central and regional offices of the Administration is 
proceeding at an increasing rate. In accordance with 
the General Assembly's decision of 1949 the territory 
is to become an independent sovereign state by 1960 
and the latest administrative report furnished by Italy 
tells of concrete steps towards this objective. 

In British Togoland the United Nations-supervised 
plebiscite, completed early in May, indicated according 
to the preliminary results that the people of the territory 
as a whole desire a union with the Gold Coast, now 
on the threshold of independence. A report by the 
Plebiscite Commissioner, Eduardo Espinosa Prieto, of 
Mexico, will now be submitted to the Trusteeship Coun 
cil for transmission to the General Assembly 

Half a world away from Africa, in Western Samoa 
the Administering Authority has recently drawn up a 
timetable detailing the various steps leading to the 
establishment of a full cabinet government, with a 
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Samoan Prime Minister. In a comprehensive memoran- 
dum to the Trusteeship Council, the New Zealand 
Government has outlined the measures and dates 
envisaged for the advance towards self-government in 
the South Seas territory. The memorandum indicated 
that the establishment of a Samoan cabinet government 
may be expected by 1960. 

In addition to these significant developments the 
Council will review the annual reports on New Guinea 
and Nauru, both under Australian administration, and 
the report of the United States on its stewardship of the 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory (the Marshalls, Mari- 
anas and Carolines). In its appraisal of current condi- 
tions in these territories—and in Western Samoa—the 
Council will also survey the reports of its visiting mis- 
sion which earlier this year toured the four Pacific Trust 
lerritories. 

In addition to the British Togoland development the 
Council is also scheduled to study the question of the 
future of French-administered Togoland. In this con- 
nection it is expected that France will either at the com 
ing session, or subsequently, outline its proposals for 
consulting the population of French Togoland as to 
their political future. 

The examination of petitions, reports from various 
Council committees and issues arising from Assembly 
resolutions on Trusteeship matters also figure on the 
19-point agenda. Routine business includes the election 
of a new president to succeed Mr. Mason Sears, of the 
United States. The presidential office is occupied on 
alternate years by representatives of the administering 
and non-administering members of the Council. The 
Council’s session is expected to last about seven weeks 





Disarmament Sub-Committee Submits Report 


bes Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commis- 

sion, which had been meeting in London between 
March 19 and May 4, on the latter date unanimously 
approved its report to the Disarmament Commission 
The report showed that the Sub-Committee was deter- 
mined to continue its efforts to seek agreement on 
disarmament, despite the fact that the divergent posi- 
tions of its members had not been reconciled. 

The Sub-Committee is composed of representatives 
of Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The General Assembly on 
December 16, 1955, had urged the States concerned, 
particularly those on the Disarmament Commission's 
Sub-Committee, to continue their efforts to reach agree 
ment on a comprehensive disarmament plan. The Dis- 
armament Commission on January 23, 1956, in 
reconvening its Sub-Committee, had asked for an 
interim report of progress after about six weeks. 

During the course of its eighteen meetings at Lan 
caster House, London, various working papers and 
proposals were submitted to the Sub-Committee. These 
included, inter alia, a declaration submitted jointly by 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and a statement made on May 4 by the U.S.S.R 
representative. 

The four-Power declaration noted six points which 
they considered prerequisites to disarmament. These 
were: (1) disarmament must proceed by stages, with 
progress from one stage to another depending upon the 
satisfactory completion of the preceding stage and upon 
the development of confidence through the settlement 
of major political problems; (2) the program must 
operate under effective international control; (3) under 
proper safeguards, the program must provide for stop- 
ping the build-up of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
devoting all future production of nuclear material to 
peaceful uses; (4) the program must provide for a 
strong control organization with inspection rights, in- 
cluding aerial reconnaissance, with the control measures 
providing particularly against major surprise attack; 
(5) preliminary demonstration of inspection methods 
on a limited scale to help develop an effective control 
system; and (6) provision to be made for the suspen- 
sion of the program if a major State fails to carry out 
its obligations or if a threat to the peace, a breach of 


the peace or an act of aggression should occur, The 
four delegations expressed their conviction that a re- 
conciliation of the opposing points of view was possible 
and necessary and they reaflirmed their determination 
to continue their efforts within the United Nations to 
seek agreement On disarmament. 

In his formal statements, Mr, Gromyko declared that 
despite the fact that the positions of the members of 
the Sub-Committee had not come closer together and 
that in some respects the differences between them had 
become even more pronounced than before, the dis- 
cussions in the Sub-Committee had not been fruitless 
The frank exchange of views had helped to clarify the 
positions on disarmament matters of the States repre- 
sented in the Sub-Committee. 

He pointed out that the Soviet proposals of May 10, 
1955, for a comprehensive disarmament agreement 
still stood. But, since it had not been possible to agree 
on nuclear disarmament, in order to ttempt to reach 
some realizable agreement, the Soviet Union had sub- 
mitted to the Sub-Committee on March 27, 1956, a 
proposal for conventional disarmament. The first feature 
of that proposal was that its main provisions were 
drafted to take into account the position of the Western 
Powers on disarmament, This would propose levels of 
armed forces of between 1 and 1.5 million men each 
for the U.S.S.R., the United States and China, and 
650,000 men each for France and the United Kingdom. 
The second feature, Mr. Gromyko explained, repre- 
sented a new approach to the solution of the disarma- 
ment problem. This proposed that agreement should 
first be reached on the reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and the establishment of the necessary control, 
such agreement not to be made conditional on an 
agreement on the prohibition of atomic weapons. At 
the same time, the U.S.S.R. also declared its readiness 
to discuss simultaneously the question of the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, with the proviso that agreement on 
conventional armaments should not be made contingent 
upon agreement in the matter of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, Even a limited agreement, he stated, 
would be a step forward. 

The Disarmament Commission will undoubtedly con- 
vene shortly to consider the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee 





( YABRIELA MISTRAL won the Nobel 
¥ Prize for Literature in 1945 
Born in Vicuha, Chile, she grew up 
in Monte Grande developing a love 
for the color and sense of words in 
which to express her faith in her fel- 
low man. Sefiora Mistral’s work in 
poetry has won her local, national 
and international renown as a mis 
tress of her craft and a humanist. 

She has, since maturity, had a deep 
interest in international affairs. At one 
time she was Director of the League 
of Nation's Department of Intellectual 
€ voperation, an organization similar 
in intent to the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

Her faith and interest in the United 
Nations is well known. She has been 
her country's representative on the 
Commission for the Status of Women 
since 1953. She has written for the 
People’s Encyclopedia on UNESCO. 
Chile has recognized Gabriela Mis- 
tral’s talent with a permanent ap- 
pointment as Consul of Chile wher- 
ever she wishes to reside. Currently 
this is on Long Island, N.Y 


An Appeal 
to World 


Conscience 


By Gabriela Mistral 


The 
Genocide 


Convention 


4 im: United Nations and the world at large may rejoice 
in the great success of the Convention for the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the crime of Genocide. 
Genocide is a new name for an old evil, which is now 
defined by the United Nations as an international crime. 
Literally the word genocide means the intentional de- 
struction in whole or in part of national, racial, religious 
or ethnic groups. The Convention has been ratified by 
the imposing number of fifty-two nations which together 
represent more than half of the world’s population. 
These are the nations: Afghanistan, Albania, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Jordan, the Republic of 
Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Panama, the Philippines, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., Vietnam and Yugoslavia 





While some states nave ratihed the Convention with 
reservations, the reservations in no way dilute the 
forcefulness of the Convention’s principle 

Those nations that are not members of the United 
Nations deserve special credit because by their ratifica 
tion they have helped to universalize the functions of 
the United Nations 

It is hoped that many other nations will cooperate 
in this humanitarian work of the United Nations, an 
endeavor to which Professor Raphael Lemkin, the origi 
nator of the word genocide, is fervently dedicated. 

With amazing regularity genocide has repeated itself 
throughout history. Despite all advances in our civiliza 
tion the twentieth century must unfortunately be con- 
sidered as one of those most guilty of the crime of 
genocide. Losses in life and culture have been stagger- 
ing. But deep in his heart man cherishes a fervent 
yearning for justice and love; among small nations and 
minorities the craving for security is particularly alive 
The success of the Genocide Convention today and its 
greater success tomorrow can be traced to the fact that 
it responds to necessities and desires of a universal 
nature. The word genocide carries in itself a moral 
judgment over an evil in which every feeling man and 
woman concurs 

Since genocide entails irretrievable losses, the Con- 
vention demands not only punishment but also pre 
vention of the crime. The Convention thereby enters the 
field of sociology 


Article 5 of the Convention obligates all contracting 


parties to introduce the concept of the crime of geno- 
cide and effective penalties therefor into domestic legis- 
lation. Such a measure calling for the use of the word 
genocide in the criminal law of all nations will impart 
more vitality to this concept and will help to increase 
the feeling of security in society 

Prevention is, however, obviously linked to education 
as well as to the development and growth of sensitivity 
in human society 

Therefore the concept of genocide should be made 
part of the cultural consciousness of every nation, hence 
it should be also made the subject matter of literature, 
music, and the fine arts, 

The twelfth of January 1951, the date when the 
Genocide Convention entered into force, should be 
commemorated by the world as Genocide Convention 
Day. On such occasions the victims of genocide in the 
past ought to be remembered and the actual achieve- 
ments of the Genocide Convention be reviewed. 

The United Nations will doubtless continue to lend 
its support to the Genocide Convention, which is a 
document establishing the duty of all governments .to 
prevent the destruction of national, racial, religious and 
ethnical groups, the great sources of the spiritual life 
of mankind. By protecting these groups we protect 
ourselves 

The Genocide Convention commands respect and 
support of all. It should never be weakened or circum 
vented by adverse measures. Let us develop it into a 
vital force of our civilization 
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To Fulfill Its Obligations Under The Convention, Denmark Passed This Law: 


Law Nr. 132 of 29 of April 1955 


Law concerning punishment of Genocide: 
We, Frederik the Ninth, by Grace of God King 
of Denmark, of the Wends and Goths, Hertzog 
of Slesvig, Holstein, Stormark, Ditmarksen, 
Lanenborg and Oldenborg Make it known: 
rhe Parliament (Folketinget) has adopted and 
We with Our approval have confirmed the 


following law 


Whoever with the intent to destroy in whole 
or in part a national, ethnical, racial or religi- 
ous group as such, 
1) kills members of the group, 
b) causes serious bodily or mental harm to 
members of the group, 
deliberately inflicts on the group condi 
tions of life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in part 
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d) imposes measures intended to prevent 
births within the group, 
e) forcibly transfers children of the group 
to another group, 
is punishable for genocide by imprisonment for 
life or for a time not less than 16 years. 
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Attempt and complicity in the acts enumerated 
in 21 shall be punished according to chapter 
4 of the criminal code for civilians 
Given at the Christiansborg castle, the 
29 of April 1955 Under Our Signature 
and Seal of the King 


Frederik Rex 
Hans Haekkerup 


(countersigned ) 
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Rights of Women — 


Progress and Problems 


prom NDATIONS On the access of women to edu 
cation, equal pay for equal work, and the economic 
rights of women were among the main resolutions 
adopted by the Commission on the Status of Women 
which recently concluded its tenth session, held in 
Geneva. Other resolutions of the Commission concerned 
the occupational outlook for women, part-time work, 
employment conditions for older women, cottage indus- 
tries and handicrafts, access of girls to vocational and 
technical training, nationality of married women, status 
of women in private law, technical assistance, political 
rights, and participation of women in the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
Adoption by unanimous vote of the Commission's 
report to the Economic and Social Council led the 
Chairman, Mrs. Agda Rossel of Sweden, to declare that 
the action was an example showing how women can 
cooperate, and a milestone in the Commission's history 
rhe trend of the debate emphasized that advances 
in various areas of women’s activities are dependent on 
sustained and long-term efforts, aided by aquisition of 
vital information from many countries and relating 
to many aspects of social custom and economic prac- 
tices. While there are signs of progress in many fields, 
according to a report prepared by the International 
Labor Organization and the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization, there are also 
indications that progress is not necessarily rapid or 
simple. Sometimes the traditions and mores of a national 
group constitute difficult barriers to desired change 
In general, a young woman setting out today to earn 
her living will find, in most countries, more opportuni 
ties than formerly. On the other hand, she will find that 
in many respects the scales are still weighted in favor 
of her male competitor in the labor market. She has 
fewer fields to choose from than he, and her earning 
power is probably less because of the type of work 
which is most available to her. She will find also that 
her chances of promotion are more limited, and her 
opportunities for vocational training more restricted 
than for men. It also appears that women are less 
inclined than men to take advantage of existing oppor- 


tunities in vocational training. These are among the 
conclusions of the joint report of the ILO and UNESCO 
examined by the Commission’s tenth session. 


Political Rights 


During the Commission’s discussions, satisfaction 
was expressed that four more countries had accorded 
to women equal suffrage rights with men, bringing to 
sixty-six the number of countries where women have 
such voting rights. 


It was noted, however, that women had no political 
rights in fifteen countries, and that many states which 
were members of the United Nations had not signed 
the Convention on Political Rights of Women. Progress 
toward women’s political rights in trust territories and 
non-self-governing territories was commented upon. 
Some representatives held that because of religious 
factors, cultural traditions, and the general level of 
development of the indigenous populations in certain 
territories, a rapid grant of political rights to women 
would be unwise and premature. Contrary views 
were stated by other representatives. They main- 
tained that progress for women in these areas was 
inadequate, and took issue with the thesis that local 
customs and low level of education justified delay on 
the part of the administering authorities. They declared 
that the status of women had been strikingly advanced 
in certain sovereign states with social, religious, and 
educational traditions similar to those in the dependent 
areas In question. 

There was general agreement on the need for meas- 
ures which would enable and encourage women to 
participate fully in political life, not merely in countries 
where women’s political rights had been recognized 
only recently, but also in countries where such rights 
were of long standing. 


Social, legal and economic factors such as the wom- 
an’s dual role as mother and worker, and her unequal 
position in the family and with respect to property were 
cited as hindrances to full use by women of their politi- 
cal rights. In some newly-created states, it was observed, 





legal recognition of women’s political rights did not 
necessarily provide effective exercise of these rights. 
And in many other states it was urgent that care be 
taken that rights won by previous generations of women 
should not be neglected. 

Throughout the discussion, particular emphasis was 
placed on educational needs. It was stressed that illiter- 
acy in itself did not necessarily rule out exercise of 
political opinion or ballot, inasmuch as political educa- 
tion of illiterate adults had been proved possible. In 
this connection it was suggested that more use should 
be made of techniques such as seminars and visual aids. 
The importance of non-governmental organizations pro- 
viding channels for the exchange of views on methods 
and techniques for achieving and utilizing full political 
rights by women was stressed. 

The Commission agreed without objection to a pro- 
posal by Representative Minerva Bernardino of the 
Dominican Republic that the Secretary-General be 
requested to include in future annual memo-zanda an 
additional table showing the right of women in various 
countries to contest for election to public offices. 


Access To Education 

Discrimination in education based on sex is a ques- 
tion that has been before the Commission on the Status 
of Women for many years. Comment on the sub- 
ject during the tenth session noted that legislation 
for compulsory education, applied in practice, had 
particular importance for girls. Several members en- 
dersed the view expressed by representatives of non- 
governmental organizations that discrimination against 
girls was not eliminated by national legislation if tradi- 
tion operated against the practical enforcement of 
such laws. Emphasis was placed on the need fo finding 
effective weapons to combat deep-seated customs and 
prejudices which constitute serious impediments to 
school attendance by girls. 

Identical curricula for boys and girls were considered 
as basic conditions for equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Emphasis on the so-called “women’s subjects”, 
particularly at the secondary level, was 
felt to be discriminatory. It was felt 
that restrictions on opportunities for 
women to acquire all types of aca- 
demic, vocational training were restric- 
tions on their professional and occupa- 
tional opportunities. It was pointed 
out that as more women worked in 
industry, it was increasingly important 
that they have the opportunity to learn 
the skills necessary for more highly 
paid work. 

Divergent opinions were expressed 
on the Special Rapporteur’s suggestion 
that the language of instruction in 
dependent territories be that of the 
administering authority. Certain repre- 
sentatives contended that the mother 
tongue should be used at least in the 
primary grades to facilitate the child’s 


Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, 
Chairman of the Commission 
on the Status of Women. 


learning, as well as to help develop national languages. 
Others held the view that young children learned the 
languages of the administering authorities very quickly, 
and that teaching in the mother tongue had disad- 
vantages. Mention was made, by way of example, of 
the multiplicity of indigenous dialects, It was suggested 
also that use of the mother tongue would necessitate 
a form of segregation in schooling. 

At its 216th meeting, the Commission adopted a 
resolution which requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities the com- 
ments of the Commission regarding the draft report on 
discrimination against omen, It invited the Secretary- 
General to prepare an analytical summary of informa- 
tion on discrimination against women in education, to 
be submitted to the Commission for review at its 


eleventh session. 


Equal Pay For Equal Work 


In taking up the matter of equal pay for equal work, 
the Commission had before it a report from the Secre- 
tary-General giving the background of the equal pay 
principle in various countries, and a report prepared by 
the International Labor Office. 

The Commission heard the representative of the 
International Labor Organization report on action taken 
by various members of ILO to imp ‘ment equal pay 
provisions of International Labor Convention No, 100. 
She drew attention to recent resolutions on this subject 
which had been adopted by the Lo Textiles Committee, 
and by the Meeting of Experts from Latin American 
Countries on the Utilization of Women’s Work. The ILo 
representative emphasized that the principle of equal 
pay for equal work should be considered in relation to 
methods for its implementation. She declared that the 
fixing of minimum wages through such machinery as 
arbitration boards, ministerial orders and tripartite trib- 
unals contributed to the equalization of-women’s wages 
with those of men. 

During the debate it was repeatedly stressed that 
equal pay for equal work was as im- 
portant to the status of women in the 
economic field as was the achievement 
of the right to vote in the political field. 
It was also emphasized that the prin- 
ciple was of great social significance 
to the status and dignity of women. 

One member pointed out that in- 
equality of wages acted to the detri- 
ment of all workers, and its results 
were felt in other aspects of employ- 
ment. Equal pay for equal work, she 
said, was a major factor in maintain- 
ing and increasing purchasing power, 
and stimulated all branches of the 
national economy, 

The arguments given by some em- 
ployers against the equal pay principle 
were also taken up—namely, that wom- 
en had lower qualifications and con- 





tributed to the indirect costs of the enterprise, and that 
women did not support families. All of these arguments 
were regarded as unconvincing. 

Several members of the Commission regretted that 
iLO Convention No, 100 had been ratified by only ten 
countries. The representatives of Argentina, the Byelo- 
russian S$.S.R., China and the U.S.S.R. then announced 
that their Governments would presently ratify the 
Convention. A number of members took note of the 
difficulties of ratification in their countries because of 
their federal system of government, and because of the 
undesirability of government intervention in collective 
bargaining. Some speakers felt that ratification of the 


Convention merely imposed on states the obligation of 


exerting friendly pressure on the bargaining parties. But 
one representative stated that in her opinion govern- 
ments ratifying the Convention assumed a legal obliga- 
tion to promote and ensure application of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. 

Another member believed that the legislature of a 
country with a system of free enterprise could properly 
demand that private employers respect the equal pay 
principle; but she declared that countries which had 
put the principle into practice thereby suffered from 
an economic handicap in international trade which they 
could not be expected to accept indefinitely. 

The view was expressed by one speaker that legisla 
tion in favor of equal pay could not be effectively 
enforced without adequate machinery for fixing wages 
and evaluating jobs. She urged that countries in the 
initial stages of economic development take immediate 
steps to ensure equal pay before the tradition of ine- 
quality became too deeply rooted. 

A resolution proposed by representatives of the 
United States, Sweden and Cuba, along with amend- 
ments offered by representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
France, was adopted, The resolution (1) looked for- 
ward to the report by ILO on progress toward equal pay 


in various countries; (2) invited the Secretary-General 
to obtain from non-governmental organizations addi- 
tional information concerning practical methods for 
implementation of equal pay; (3) invited the Secretary- 
General to submit to the eleventh session of the Com- 
mission a summary of such material; and (4) invited 
the Secretary-General to prepare, in consultation with 
the International Labor Office, a draft of a pamphlet 
concerning the various methods used for implementing 
the principle of equal pay, as well as current progress 
in this field. 


Economic Opportunities 


Under the agenda item titled “Economic Opportuni- 
ties for Women,” the Commission discussed such sub- 
jects as the occupational outlook for women, part-time 
work for women and older women workers, cottage 
industries and handicrafts, working women with family 
responsibilities, and economic rights. The question of 
access of girls to vocational and technical training was 
deferred because of time pressure until the eleventh 
session. 

On the matter of occupational outlook for women, 
the Commission felt obliged to “undertake a study of 
principle professional and technical fields of training 
and the availability of opportunities for women.” A 
resolution adopted by the Commission invited the 
Secretary-General to prepare for the Commission, and 
submit to its eleventh session, (1) lists : nd descriptions 
of principal professional and technical fields of training 
which are or are not available to women at present; 
and (2) questions which might be circulated to Member 
states and non-governmental organizations in consulta- 
tive status so as to obtain relevant information on this 
subject. 

In regard to part-time work for women and older 
women workers, the Commission heard the ILO repre- 
sentative announce that the Organization proposed to 
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start in 1957 on an enquiry into this subject, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the International 
Labor Conference in 1955. 

During the debate it was pointed out that part-time 
work provided married women who had families with 
an opportunity of earning additional income, which in 
less developed countries might be essential for the 
survival of the family unit. It was also observed that 
part-time work enabled family women to maintain their 
professional skills until it was possible for them to 
return to full-time work. One member felt that extension 
of part-time work in the less developed countries in 
handicrafts, cottage industries and agricultural occupa- 
tions would raise the standard of living for the rural 
population, as well as reduce the number of women 
engaged in excessively arduous labor. Others felt, how- 
ever, that unless part-time work was undertaken vol- 
untarily it could become a source of concealed employ- 
ment, and might result in the loss of social security 
benefits and pension rights. It was also felt that promo- 
tion and professional advancement might be impeded. 
These members held the view that women should be 
enabled to undertake full-time work through the pro- 
vision of increased opportunities for vocational train- 
ing, improved household equipment and nursery 
schools, as well as through a more satisfactory division 
of housework within the family. 


The increased proportion of older women in national 
populations was noted. Higher levels of economic de- 
velopment created a need for additional manpower 
in the labor force, which could be met only from the 
reserve of older workers. It was felt that the Commis- 
sion should continue its study of these problems. 


Several members expressed concern over the im- 
plications of the resolution adopted by 1Lo’s First 
European Regional Conference, in which it was sug- 
gested that the maximum pensionable age for women 
should be five years less than that for men. It was felt 
that this provision would constitute serious discrimina- 
tion in that (1) it would hamper women’s advancement 
by cutting off the years most likely to be crowned with 
success and recognition, and that (2) employers would 
be inclined to dismiss women rather than men em- 
ployees when conditions in the labor market required 
reductions in force. Other members felt that women 
should be given the privilege of choosing whether to 
retire on a pension or to continue working. It was noted 
that in some countries women could draw their retire- 
ment pension and continue working. It-was also stated 
that since women tended to be some years younger 
than their husbands, the lower retirement age for 
women would allow husband and wife to retire at 
approximately the same time. 

The Commission decided to transmit the summary 
records of discussion of this subject to the mo for 
its information. 

Regarding cottage industries and handicrafts, the 
Commission decided to ask the ILO to give special atten- 
tion in its further reports to the Commission on this 


subject “to methods found useful in the sound organi- 
zation of handicrafts and cottage industries, and to 
avoid the abuses of industrial homework.” 


Another resolution (1) requested the International 
Labor Office to prepare a report on activities in various 
countries for improving employment conditions for 
working women with families, to be presented to the 
Commission, if possible, at its eleventh session; and (2) 
invited the Secretary-General to obtain information 
from non-governmental organizations with consultative 
status about existing problems in this field. 


The Commission further invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the International Labor Office to submit a 
series of reports, starting at the twelfth session, con- 
cerning steps being taken by Members of the United 
Nations and the ILo on the removal of economic discrim- 
ination against women. 


Other Items 


In connection with various other agenda items, the 
Commission took the following actions: 

Nationality of Married Women: The Commission 
expressed the wish that the draft convention on the 
nationality of married women, prepared by the Com- 
mission at earlier sessions, be adopted and opened for 
signature by the next General Assembly. 

Status of Women in Private Law: The Commission 
invited the Secretary-General to prepare for considera- 
tion at its eleventh session a report on the practice of 
polygamy, child marriage, bride price, and the right of 
the mother to exercise parental authority and to have 
custody of the children during her marriage and in 
case of dissolution. The report should also indicate the 
progress achieved since the adoption by the General 
Assembly of resolution 843 (IX) urging all states to 
take appropriate measures to abolish such customs, 
ancient laws and practices as affect the human dignity 
of women. 

Technical Assistance: A Commission resolution sug- 
gets that the organization of seminars would be a par- 
ticularly fruitful method for the promotion of the rights 
of women and improvement of their status. It requests 
the Secretary-General to explore the possibility of hold- 
ing such seminars with a view to helping women who 
have recently acquired political rights, or do not yet 
fully exercise them, to develop their understanding of 
civic responsibilities and increase their participation in 
public life. 

Participation of Women in the Work of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies: The Commission 
expressed its concern over the implementation of 
Article 8 of the Charter which stipulates that the United 
Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of 
men and women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality in its principal and sub 
sidiary organs. Members of the Commission felt that 
governments should be urged to appoint women to their 
delegations. 





REALISM 
In ECE 


The nations of Europe 

have regained confidence in 
themselves and in life; they 
have planted—with 

cautious hope—new seeds 

of economic co-operation. 


By Pierre A. Forthomme 


Belgian Ambassador to Switzerland and Chairman of the 


United Nations Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). 


( YAUTION and restraint were the keynotes of the elev 
4 enth session of the Economic Commission for 
Europe 

rhe Commission’s Secretariat had already struck this 
note throughout the main document submitted to dele- 
gations: the Economic Survey of Europe in 1955. 
The authors of this Survey, in their lucid analysis of 
the economic phenomena of a period of rapid develop- 
ment and great prosperity, managed to avoid the display 
either of a facile optimism or a timid pessimism. The 
fears they expressed about the future of investments 
or the course of economic relations between Europe 
and the primary-commodity producing countries are a 
reflection not of any lack of confidence in the future 
but of the desire to maintain the present level of pros- 
perity. Governments are asked to study and face reso- 
lutely the problems connected with economic expansion 

so that they may be solved with minimum hardship 
and maximum benefit. 

rhe example of realism set by the Secretariat was 
followed by the representatives of the various countries 

or rather it was not so much a question of their 
following an example as of their being influenced by 
an atmosphere, the atmosphere of seriousness and rea- 
sonableness which pervaded the thought of the authors 
of the Survey. 

When the Ece session opened, a spirit of conciliation 
tinged with a desire to try out new experiments, was in 
evidence. Delegations—whose attitudes during the years 
in which they had faced one another across the Com- 
mission taile had been more or less inflexible—were 
now going © try to get to know one another. They 
were about to study one another as opponents looking 
for chinks in one another's armor, but calmly in order 


to discover common grounds of interest and to identify 
irreconcilable differences. 

Each side approached the other with a twofold 
caution. First, there was the more obvious caution of 
those who do not wish to jeopardize the chances of a 
profitable understanding by ill-considered words or 
gestures. Behind this moderation of negotiators, how- 
ever, lay the deeper caution of peoples desirous of 
preserving the happiness they have regained, or are 
regaining, through their own efforts and labor. 

rhe nations of Europe have got back their confidence 
in themselves and in life. They face the future hopefully. 
But they remember that it was intolerance, jealousy, 
the coveting of their neighbor’s goods and the negation 
of right which plunged the continent into two disastrous 
wars. 

Everyone at Geneva remained on his guard, the more 
so as nationalism is far from being dead. At the same 
time, however, each endeavored to avoid clashes with 
the other, and tried not to wound feelings. It was a 
case of advancing cautiously and step by step over 
uncharted ground where a meeting of minds might take 
place. 

There does not seem to have been much illusion 
about the immediate possibility of creating bonds of 
close friendship between the two parts of Europe. That 
is by no means a bad thing, for sentiment often does 
more harm than good in international relations. Toler- 
ance and mutual respect are all that are needed for the 
establishment of satisfactory relations and trade. 

There were several new features in the two-week 
governmental meeting on European economic problems 
and the past and future work within the framework 
of the Commission to hasten their solution. As a result 





of General Assembly and Economic and Social Council 
decisions, representatives from Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Portugal, Romania and Spain took part 
in the work for the first time as full members of the 
Commission. There was also an unusually high level 
of representation from a great many countries whose 
delegations were headed by secretaries of state, min- 
isters of foreign trade, of finance and of economic rela- 
tions. Finally, the background: rising economic activity 
throughout Europe, accompanied by clear patches of 
sky over the political scene. 

All of these factors provided some encouragement 
for a new attempt to normalize the economic relations 
of the countries of Europe. Many valuable ideas were 
expressed in calm and measured terms; a free and 
complete exchange of views revealed the desire of the 
countries to find ways to serve their mutual interest. 
While the results could not be described as spectacular, 
the little publicized but definitely useful day-to-day 
work of the Commission’s subsidiary bodies was ap- 
proved and in certain fields activities are to be intensi- 
fied during the coming year. 


All-European Basis 

A large number of delegations, in prefacing the con- 
sideration of the reports on the ECE committees, made 
over-all appraisals of the activities of the ECE subsidiary 
bodies and of the tasks of Ece. All the representatives 
who spoke expressed appreciation of the positive record 
of ECE as an inter-governmental body promoting, on 
an all-European basis, economic relations in the broad- 
est sense, especially between the countries of eastern 
and western Europe. The committees, they said, had 
done valuable work and approached their tasks in a 
practical and constructive manner. 

It was noted that the committees on agriculture, coal, 
electric power, housing, transport, steel, timber and 
trade had had new opportunities opened to them 
through the more intensive participation of the countries 
of Europe, and that parallel with a deeper study of the 
economic problems in their respective fields, the scope 
of their work had widened, for example in the develop- 
ment and extension of reciprocal exchanges of scientific 
and technical information as well as production experi- 
ence. There had also been an intensification of contacts 
between specialists, both within the Eck meetings and 
through on-the-spot study trips in a number of eastern 
and western European countries. 

Certain of the resolutions adopted by the Commission 
dealt with the future work of the ECek committees and 
subcommittees. Thus the unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion on the development of contacts between countries 
of eastern and western Europe instructed the ECE com- 
mittees to continue to devote special attention in their 
work to the exchange, on a reciprocal basis, of produc- 
tion experience, scientific, technical and statistical in- 
formation, and the development of mutually advanta- 
geous trade. This resolution, based on a Soviet draft to 
which ideas were contributed by a number of other 
delegations, calls particularly for promoting and facili- 


tating contacts between the countries through reciprocal 
and mutually-advantageous visits of specialists in a 
variety of fields, through increased cooperation to 
facilitate visits and other forms of contact between 
businessmen, and through measures to facilitate both 
collective and individual tourism. 

At the same time, another unanimously adopted reso- 
lution—proposed jointly by Italy, Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia—calls upon the ECE committees to seek 
appropriate solutions for the problems of southern 
European development. This resolution affirms the read- 
iness of the countries in ECE to assist in facilitating the 
economic development of the four southern countries 
and, in particular, in exploring all ways and means of 
carrying out the specific projects for economic develop- 
ment contained in the report of the group of experts 
from the four countries mentioned. It also provides for 
treating specific problems in ECE committees, for ex- 
ample those on agriculture, housing and transport. 

It is worth recalling that this question of improving 
living standards in southern Europe was raised three 
years ago by the ece Secretariat in its Economic Survey 
of Europe Since the War, Two years ago the Commis- 
sion called for assistance in the economic development 
of southern Europe. This was immediately followed by 
the setting up of a group of experts who submitted to 
the Commission last year an interim report on the 
progress of their efforts. This final report was before the 
present Commission session; it had been prepared with 
the aid of experts supplied by the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration and other inter- 
national bodies such as the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and the International Labor Organization. 


Pleas Considered in Common 


Representatives of the four southern countries ack- 
nowledged that the work of the expert group had had 
a practical effect on the thought and action concerning 
economic development in their countries. The report 
reflects the fact that for the first time a group of 
countries has attempted to consider their long-term 
development plans in common. It contains recommen- 
dations and proposals—some of which are directed to 
the four countries themselves, while others are made 
to the international community. One of the recommen- 
dations calls for the adoption of more liberal import 
policies by the economically advanced countries con- 
cerning the main export products of southern Europe. 
Another part of the report stresses the strategic im- 
portance of outside financing as a supplement to the 
limited capital for investment which could be obtained 
within the countries themselves. Further projects include 
plans to fill in gaps in the circular highway route con- 
necting the countries, as well as specific proposals for 
reforestation and land melioration. 

The problems of the economic development of south 
ern Europe have certainly not been solved by the 
preparation of this interesting and important report 
Happily, arrangements have now been made for con 
tinuing work on these problems in the framework of 
European cooperation and economic expansion 
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The accelerating pace of energy requirements poses 
problems for all European countries. It is not surprising 
therefore that this question received the Economic 
Commission for Europe's close attention. The Executive 
Secretary had submitted a paper on this point stressing 
the fundamental changes which are taking place in the 
traditional pattern of energy supply in Europe, for 
example in the increased use of liquid fuels and gas 
and the potentiality of nuclear energy, Some of these 
questions had, of course, been studied in the ECE coal 
and electric power committees, and important findings 
had been reported as a result of consultations of gas 
experts. In the end three resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

In one of the resolutions the governments indicated 
that they were prepared to supply on a comparable 
basis information for a review of the energy situation 
in Europe, and requested the Executive Secretary to 
convene a special meeting of government experts to 
consider, on the basis of this review, energy problems 
in Europe which might usefully be examined in ECE. 

The resolution concerning gas problems in Europe 
sets up an ad hoc Working Party on Gas Problems to 
examine those economic, statistical and technical aspects 
of the production, transport and utilization of both 
natural and manufactured gas with respect to which 
useful results could be accomplished by international 
action. This working party is to report directly to the 
Commission. 


Atomic Energy 


On the subject of atomic energy, the Commission 
had before it a Soviet Union draft resolution proposing 
the establishment in Ece of an Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee to study in particular the economic aspects of the 
use of atomic energy, especially in the production of 
electric power, the exchange of scientific and technical 
experience in this field and exchanges of documentary 
material and visits of experts. The draft resolution 
specified that the Committee should coordinate its 
work closely with that of the International Atomic 
Agency, if and when this body is established, and 
should maintain contacts with the international and 
national organizations concerned with the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

The Commission, after discussing this proposal, 
adopted a resolution noting that the impact of nuclear 
energy on traditional sources of energy is already under 
consideration by the Ecr electric power and coal com- 
mittees and will continue to be taken into account by 
them in their terms of reference, Also under the resolu- 
tion the Commission believed that the role of the United 
Nations ece in this field might be determined after the 
twenty-first session of the Economic and Social Council 
and in the light of current discussions of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Agency, and after further exchange of 
views among member countries. It invited governments 
to communicate to the Executive Secretary their views 
on the U.S.S.R. proposal, on the results of the discussion 
at the Ecosoc session and that on the establishment 
of an International Atomic Energy Agency, and re- 
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quested the Executive Secretary to circulate these views 
to the member governments. Finally, it decided to in- 
clude this question on the agenda of its next session. 

Another Soviet Union draft resolution proposed 
that the Commission decide to draft an all-European 
agreement on economic cooperation among the coun- 
tries participating in its work. Such an agreement, it 
was suggested, should deal with a variety of fields 
including trade and international payments, transport 
and communications, credit and banking, insurance, 
shipping, cooperation in the joint use of natural re- 
sources, the extension of scientific and technical cooper- 
ation, and also consultations on the settlement of eco- 
nomic and trade questions requiring further decision. 
The U.S.S.R. proposed that governments be invited to 
submit by May 31 a list of the problems which in their 
view should be included in an all-European multilateral 
agreement and that the Executive Secretary be instruct- 
ed to convene an ad hoc meeting of experts to study 
the agreement for examination at the Commission’s 
next session, Or at a special session. 

After discussions both in plenary meetings of the 
Commission and in a working party, the Commission 
adopted unanimously a resolution which noted that the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. was prepared to submit to 
the Executive Secretary, before July 1, 1956, additional 
and more specific information on the scope and nature 
of the proposal. The resolution also invited member 
governments of the Commission to transmit to the 
Executive Secretary by October 15, 1956 their obser- 
vations on the proposal and the additional information 
supplied by the U.S.S.R. The additional informa- 
tion and observations are to be circulated without 
delay to the ECe member governments, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary is to convene, with the concurrence of 
most of the member governments, an ad hoc working 
party of experts to examine the documentation sub- 
mitted and to prepare a summary report to the Com- 
mission’s next session, on whose agenda is to be the 
consideration of an all-European agreement on eco- 
nomic cooperation, 


Trade 


Once again the Commission discussed questions of 
trade. Delegates from different parts of Europe pointed 
out that although East-West trade had markedly risen 
during 1955, its volume was still inordinately small, 
both absolutely and relatively. There exists, they stated, 
ample scope for further growth. The present improved 
situation and the steady desire of western and eastern 
European countries to increase their trade with each 
other appeared to favor such a development, and, it 
was stated, the Commission—more particularly its Com- 
mittee on the Development of Trade—could do much 
to pave the way in this direction. 

During the discussion certain problems of intra-Euro- 
pean trade were described. Among these were inade- 
quate availabilities of commodities, prices, quality and 
restrictions of exports of certain categories of goods. 
Aspects of trade other than that between western and 
eastern Europe were also referred to, and a number 





of delegates stressed that ECE might play a useful role 
in facilitating, for example, the expansion of trade 
between the northern and southern parts of Europe. 

After considering the possibilities and problems of 
Trade Consultations between members of the Economic 
Commission for Europe and those of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East on the one 
hand, and those of Ece and the Economic Commission 
for Latin America on the other, the Commission adop- 
ted unanimously a joint Czechoslovak-French draft 
resolution requesting the Executive Secretary to notify 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations that the 
majority of the member governments of the ECE are 
prepared to take part in inter-regional trade consulta- 
tions, organized by the Secretary-General in accordance 
with a Council resolution, as soon as another economic 
commission decides that this should take place. 

During the discussion of future work, a number of 
delegates made proposals for extending ECE’s activities 
in the field of its inactive Industry and Materials Com- 
mittee. One outcome is to be the appointment of two 
rapporteurs—one each from the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union—to prepare, with the help of the 
Secretariat, an outline of a report on the economic 
implications of automation, collecting information which 
governments would furnish and making available an 
overall report to the countries participating in ECE 
work. 

Finally, there was also agreement that the Executive 
Secretary should convene a consultation of experts on 
water pollution in Europe, a question whose increasing 
gravity is a preoccupation of many countries. 

While the various resolutions I have just referred to 
were unanimously adopted by the Commission, there 
was one proposal upon which views were very clearly 
divided. It was that of the Czechoslovak delegation, 
supported by the Soviet Union and certain other coun- 
tries, to permit the German Democratic Republic to 
participate in the ECE session as an observer. This pro- 
posal was rejected by 17 to 11, with one abstention. 

It would be wrong to conclude on this note of com- 
plete disagreement over the status of Eastern Germany, 


for the debates and decisions on all substantive items 
reflected a constructive will to enlarge in a modest, 
practical way the horizon of all-European economic 
cooperation, and to do so in the sole organ existing 
for the purpose—the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 

Far-reaching proposals had been made for the estab- 
lishment of bodies for pan-European cooperation, both 
in economic affairs and in the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy. Though they could not be accepted in their 
original form by all the countries represented, they 
were received with interest. 


Seeds of Hope 


The resolutions adopted on the close of the discus- 
sions on these proposals were not, strictly speaking, 
compromises. Such a term is too static to describe the 
results obtained. It would be more correct to say that 
it was agreed to seek further details and to allow every- 
one’s ideas time in which to ripen. The feeling of some 
was also that it was desirable to wait until the relaxation 
of tension in the world had been better confirmed and 
the activity of the powers in other assemblies and in 
other fields had increased the possibility of agreement. 

Meanwhile, work on concrete tasks will go on in 
private ECE meetings throughout the year to realize 
the hopes raised during a very satisfactory plenary 
session. The Executive Secretary, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
his highly competent staff and the hundreds of govern- 
ment experts who will take part in this work may press 
ahead in the confidence that they have the support of 
all Eck member governments and even, I believe, of 
all people of good will. 

Thus, this spring of 1956, the Economic Commission 
for Europe has sown the seeds of hope, Time must 
pass, however, before they can ripen, the sun of confi- 
dence must shine before the young plants can become 
trees and finally bear the fair fruit of European co- 
operation. Let us welcome the sowing and cherish the 
hope that the frosts of the cold war will not return to 
sear the harvest we all so much desire. 








Need to Supply Materrals 


“mphasis on Teaching About The 


United Nations and Specialized Agencies 


A BROADER and more intensified program of teaching 

the world about the United Nations is forecast 
in a resolution passed unanimously by the Economic 
and Social Council at its twenty-first session, which 
closed, at Headquarters, on May 4 


The resolution invites Member states to encourage 
in their educational institutions study of the United 
Nations “And the specialized agencies and their own 
participation in those activities. It requests the Secretary- 
General and invites the Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza 
tion to continue their cooperation (the resolution was 
based on a joint report by them) and report again to 
_ the Council in 1960. The resolution also requests the 
Secretary-General and invites the specialized agencies 
to provide, within the scope of their existing budgets, 
materials relating to their activities suitable for utiliza- 
tion at various age levels. The resolution commended 
non-governmental organizations for their valuable con- 
tribution to disseminating information about the United 
Nations and requested the cooperation of the United 
Nations and UNESCO in continuing transit those teaching 
or interested in teaching about the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. 

From its inception, the United Nations has been 
concerned that its Charter and activities should be made 
known to the public. The General Assembly, during 
the first part of the First Session in 1946, stated that 
the United Nations cannot achieve the purposes for 
which it has been created unless the peoples of the 
world are fully informed of its aims and activities. A 
year later the Assembly discussed this problem in great- 
er detail and adopted a more specific resolution. The 
Council discussed the subject again on the basis of a 
comprehensive and analytical report submitted to the 
Council jointly by the Secretary-General and the Di- 
rector-General of UNesco. The Council once more re- 
affirmed its belief that teaching in Member states about 
the purposes, principles, structure and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies and about 


their participation in these organizations is essential to 
the fulfilment of the purposes of the United Nations 
Charter, 

In 1952 the Council requested the Secretary-General 
and the Director-General of UNESCO to help Member 
states promote this teaching by concentrating on mate- 
rials for use in primary, elementary, adult and teacher 
education; encouraging the widest possible dissemina- 
tion of material so prepared; and continuing to assist 
the non-governmental organizations which are teaching 
or are interested in teaching about the United Nations 
and specialized agencies. It also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to compile, on the basis of inquiries to 
Member states, a further report, to be presented in 
1956. 

This report, made jointly with the Director-General 
of UNESCO, says that while awareness of the United 
Nations and its many activites is unquestionably grow- 
ing among educators and students throughout the world, 
teaching about the United Nations is still hindered by 
two major difficulties: lack of adequate preparation of 
the teachers themselves and lack of suitable material 
for them to use. 

The first problem might be remedied by high priority 
for study of the United Nations in national teacher- 
training programs, coupled with the organization of 
seminars and inservice courses by the United Nations 
and UNESCO. The second difficulty calls for the periodic 
issue by the United Nations of a series of uptodate 
and attractive publications, specially meant for the vari- 
ous school levels. 

The survey covers forty-five countries. Among its 
main points are the following: 

teaching about the United Nations is more wide- 
spread on the secondary school level than on the ele- 
mentary one; while some countries report that instruc- 
tion has been introduced in their elementary schools, 
the majority say it is included in their secondary schools; 

however, the teaching very seldom takes the form of 
a separate course about the United Nations, but usually 








takes place through programs of social studies, in very 
few countries is there a continuous program of study 
over a period of years which would lead to the develop- 
ment of mature concepts of the United Nations. In the 
majority of cases, this teaching takes place incidentally, 
and is often left to the initiative of the individual teacher; 

approaches to the study of the United Nations have 
been varied, including such methods as round-table 
discussions, essays written in language and social sci- 
ence classes, and extra-curricular activities, often cen- 
tered on such events as United Nations Day and Human 
Rights Day; 

non-governmental organizations have continued their 
valuable help, and have been successful in stimulating 
interest in the United Nations, as well as proving a ma- 
jor factor in organizing seminars on the United Nations. 

On the two vital questions of teacher training and 
the provision of suitable materials, the report has a 
number of suggestions to offer. Teaching about the 
United Nations is a relatively new curriculum area, and 
for that reason the education of the teachers themselves 
is both imperative and urgent. However the survey 
shows that courses on the United Nations offered in 
universities and teacher-training institutions, in most 
cases, do not constitute a regular part of the program, 
and thus do not meet the needs of the prospective 
teachers. 

As far as Member states are concerned, the report 
says that their educational authorities should, as a 
matter of high priority, undertake to introduce learning 
about the United Nations into their programs of gen- 
eral education and professional training for future 
teachers. On the international front both the United 
Nations and UNESCO should stimulate the organization 
of seminars and inservice courses in the different areas 
of the world, since these supply teachers with the in- 
dispensable background for teaching about the United 
Nations and in most countries are not available to the 
majority of teachers 


Teachers’ Difficulties 


Lack of materials was pointed out in almost every 
report from governments as a stumbling block prevent- 
ing an efficient program on teaching about the United 
Nations. Several countries which have officially intro- 
duced teaching about the United Nations in their cur- 
ricula found themselves unable to give effect to the 
requirement because of the lack of materials to be used 
by the teachers. 

Detailing the difficulties which confront the teacher, 
the report says that in some countries teachers have to 
devote much time to research and adaptation of the 
sometimes meagre material found in the local press. 
In others, it has been found that even when large 
quantities of materials on the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are available near the school, the 
vital information a teacher needs for an interesting 
presentation of the subject is often scattered in countless 
separate documents and publications 

Yet another problem is that in many countries the 
teacher not only must use scattered and difficult sources, 












As in many other 
places a United 
Nations Day pic- 
ture exhibit at the 
Palais des Nations 
in Geneva draws 
the attention of 
schoolchildren. 










In Saipan children participate in a parade 
of decorated floats on United Nations Day 
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The girls of St. Paul's College view exhibits 
included in the week long celebrations of 
United Nations Day in the Philippines. 
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but cope with the problems of translation from one of 
the official languages. 

The report stresses that the preparation and distribu- 
tion of teaching materials in their final form for use in 
schools is a domestic responsibility, and that neither 
the United Nations or UNESCO has the authority or the 
desire to interfere in any way with the educational 
systems of Member states. 

However it is equally clear that there is a widespread 
demand for more help by the United Nations in the 
production of suitable materials and also that the mate- 
rials published by the United Nations, meant for the 
general public, have proved inadequate for school use. 
Several countries reporting on this difficulty, have re- 
quested the United Nations to develop materials 
specially prepared for the various school levels. 

It is clear, the report notes, that Member states ex- 
pect the United Nations to share with them the respon- 
sibility for production of materials which would render 
possible efficient teaching about the United Nations. 
During a period of almost ten years, educators in sev- 
eral countries have tried to introduce the United Nations 
into their classes and have been frustrated in their 
efforts by the lack of appropriate materials. In order 
that teaching about the United Nations may be made 
a live part of the curriculum, the report suggests that a 
series of up-to-date and attractive publications, specially 
designed for various school levels, should be issued 
periodically by the United Nations, These would be 
adapted by educators in Member countries whose task 
would thus be greatly facilitated. 


For Primary Students 


Regretting the comparative scarcity of instruction 
on the elementary schooi level, the report points out 
that it has been estimated that more than fifty per cent 
of the world’s school children do not go beyond that 
level. 

As an illustration of what can be done at an early 
age, it cites the case of Costa Rica, which has included 
study of the United Nations in its elementary school 
curricula since 1949, Here, as in other countries, the 
problem of lack of suitable materials is felt. It is being 
solved, however, by the publication of special manuals 
developed by the Costa Rican Ministry of Education 
and distrinuted throughout the country with the objec- 
tive of guiding teachers in the best methods of introduc- 
ing the United Nations into their curricula. The last 
chapter in these manuals is entitled: What can the 
youth of the world expect from the United Nations and 
what does the United Nations expect from the youth 
of the world? 

Turning to secondary school instruction, the report 
says that almost every country reporting has advised 
that some teaching about the United Nations has been 
introduced formally or informally at this level. 

The methods employed vary greatly as does the 
amount of time devoted to the study. Among examples 
from a number of countries are the instructions issued 
to teachers by the Swedish Ministry of Education, 
which recommend that when dealing with the United 


Nations and other contemporary international organiza- 
tions, the teachers should try to steer a realistic middle 
course between uncritical utopianism and destructive 
scepticism. In many schools in Sweden teaching about 
the United Nations is within the province of citizenship. 

Another country cited is the United States, where 
pupils at a high school in the state of Georgia set up a 
study program on the United Nations. As the study 
progressed, the United Nations became so real to the 
students that they not only staged model sessions of 
the various bodies, but arranged for some members of 
the classes to act as guides and explain the Organization 
to other members who played the part of visitors. 

In some instances, the problem approach to the study 
of the United Nations is adopted. Emphasizing that if 
students are really to understand the Organization, it 
is considered essential that they should recognize that 
it has had failures and try to understand why, the report 
says that the problem approach to. the study of the 
United Nations is closely linked with a study of cur- 
rent events. Educators in some countries direct their 
teaching about the United Nations through the study 
of the social, economic and political problems with 
which the Organization has dealt. 

The report also lays considerable stress on the im- 
portant part played by extra-curricular activities. 
Among them it cites: assembly programs, developed 
around a United Nations theme; United Nations clubs, 
equipped with suitable posters and the devotion of 
space to the United Nations in school newspapers. In 
this connection it mentions two United States school 
papers, one in Salem, Oregon, which for two years 
has devoted an entire issue to the United Nations, and 
another in Wisconsin, which regularly prints interviews 
with United Nations personalities. 

On the university and adult level, the report says that 
lectures have played an important part and that com- 
munities are including the United Nations in their pro- 
jects more and more. It discusses at some length the 
administrative arrangements in various countries for the 
promotion of teaching about the United Nations and 
notes that these fall into several different types. 

The report also includes a section on teaching in the 
different trust territories. Giving examples of the work 
reported by the various administering authorities, it 
notes, among other things, that teaching about the 
United Nations in both British and French Togoland 
would be aided if there was a more exact translation 
of the name United Nations in the local language. 
United Nations missions which visited the two terri- 
tories in 1955 found that on several occasions the name 
was translated by such expressions as “the organization 
in America” or “in New York.” 

Upon enquiry, the missions found there was no accu- 
rate translation, and as a result they felt misapprehen- 
sions could easily arise as to the precise nature of the 
Organization. They added their belief that the education 
of the population on the nature and work of the United 
Nations would remain unsatisfactory until steps were 
taken to provide proper translations. 

Concluding their report, the Secretary-General and 





UNESCO's Director-General recommended that Member 
states give official support to a planned effort to familiar- 
ize school children, through regular curricula and 
through school activities, with the principles and the 
work of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
and their approach to international problems; 
that educational authorities in Member states 
undertake, as a matter of high priority, to prepare 
their teachers for such work by including specific 
programs in their teacher-training courses; and 
that UNESCO, in collaboration with the United 
Nations, stimulate and assist Member states in the 
production of their material and in the training of 
their teachers 
by providing materials for teachers and reading 
matter for children, especially prepared for various 
school levels which could be adapted by Member 
countries; 
by adopting a program of fellowships, grants 
to authors and similar forms of assistance; and 
by providing expert advisory services; and that 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
cooperate with UNESCO in the adaptation of appro- 
priate material relating to their activities for use in 
schools. 

Alfred G. Katzin, Deputy Under-Secretary for Public 
Information, presented the report. All countries had 
tried to introduce teaching about the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in some form in their 
school curricula but in most cases had not found it 
possible to organize a regular course of study, Mr. 
Katzin said. The Secretariat stressed that the teaching 
in question was primarily the domestic responsibility 
of Member states, Mr. Katzin pointed out, but UNESCO 
in collaboration with the United Nations should make 
every effort to assist states in the production of the 
necessary material and in the training of teachers. 


All Council speakers agreed that a program to sur- 
mount the difficulties encountered in disseminating in- 
formation on the activities, purposes and principles of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies was 
extremely important. 


The debate confirmed findings in the report that 
teaching about the United Nations was further advanced 
in secondary schools and universities than in primary 
institutions. 


Aris Munandar, of Indonesia, pointed out that while 
the recommendations of the report were useful, they 
should be considered in the light of the limited possi- 
bilities in the new countries where generally speaking 
illiteracy was high. 

R. D. J. Scott-Fox, of the United Kingdom, R. A. 
McKay, of Canada, and Richard F. Pedersen, of the 
United States, explained that in the decentralized edu- 
cational systems of their countries, schools retained 
the right to draw up their own curricula. 


They agreed, as did other speakers, that the help of 
non-governmental organizations—the main contacts be- 


tween the international organizations and the public— 
would be most useful. 


How teaching about the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies might be carried out was suggested 
by Henry Hauck, of France, He said that while in 
France no courses are exclusively concerned with the 
United Nations, the idea of the United Nations 
permeates the teaching of history, geography, civics 
and philosophy. Obviously, he said, any modern teach- 
ing of history must deal with the efforts being made to 
avert war; nor can geography be taught without refer- 
ence to economic questions, underdeveloped countries 
and technical assistance programs; teaching civics must 
include the questions raised by the renunciation of 
some part of their sovereignty by the counties forming 
the international community. 


Aleksandar Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, recommended 
national or regional seminars for journalists (see page 
30) teaching staffs and students, with the United Na- 
tions Information Centres playing a larger part by 
placing the necessary documentation at the disposal of 
the various countries, 


These examples were cited of the activities of non- 
governmental organizations: in China, the Chinese 
United Nations Association is responsible for adult 
education. In the United Kingdom, the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO has had since 1952 a Committee 
for Education in Schools and the United Kingdom 
United Nations Association is active and effective, In 
the U.S.S.R., various United Nations Associations, in 
Moscow and elsewhere, organize public lectures at 
which they distribute United Nations publications. In 
Czechoslovakia, the United Nations Association encour- 
ages distribution of information on international organi- 
zations and gives film shows on the subject, Most 
speakers noted that United Nations Day and Human 
Rights Day generally offered excellent opportunities for 
widespread dissemination of information about the 
Organization. 


Special Projects 


Gerald Carnes, of UNESCO, reported that since 1952 
UNESCO had tried to assist the non-governmental organi- 
zations and its own national commissions rather than 
to undertake itself to organize large international study 
conferences. Under the scheme of coordinated experi- 
mental study conferences in the schools of Member 
states, initiated in 1953, a group of selected secondary 
schools in different countries is carrying out a series of 
special projects designed to increase knowledge of 
world affairs and to promote international understand- 
ing, with emphasis on the purposes and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies and the 
principles of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Unesco believes that the experiment will pro- 
vide interesting information on the relative effectiveness 
of different methods used in various schools. At the 
beginning of 1956, Mr. Carnes revealed, ninety institu- 





tions in thirty countries had been associated with the 
program, It was intended to increase the number to 125 
countries during the next two years. So far the most 
successful method was to deal with a particular subject 
to which the United Nations was devoting its attention 
or to study a particular area, Mr. Carnes said 

Looking to the future, Charles W. Judd, of the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations, suggested 
that students in teacher-training schools receive some 
guidance in giving effective teaching about the United 
Nations; that special consideration be given to the best 
ways of introducing the subject in technical schools and 
institutions—a field inadequately covered at the present 
that an effort be made to present a united and com 


prehensive program so that schools would not be 


First Seminar for 


| St autumn the General Assembly established a 

* broad program of advisory services in the field of 
human rights which embraced previous separate pro- 
grams for strengthening the rights of women, eradicat 
ing discrimination, and promoting freedom of informa 
tion. For 1956 the Assembly appropriated $50,000 for 
the advisory services as a whole and indicated that they 
should be rendered mainly through visits of experts 
fellowships and scholarships and the organization of 
seminars 


At a program at Headquarters 
arranged by the United Nations 
and the National Education 
Association of the United States 
for the latter's ninety-second 
annual convention in 1954, 
15,000 teachers heard talks by 
United Nations delegates and 
officials, Secretariat members 
and educators. 


approached by each organization separately and their 
teaching would not be fragmentary; that Member states 
should encourage practical activities by pupils which 
would enable them to identify themselves personally 
with the work of the United Nations. Through its In- 
ternational Studies Centre, WFUNA enables some six 
hundred young people every year to go to Geneva to 
study the work of the United Nations, Mr. Judd said. 
It has organized seminars for teachers in various parts 
of the world with some financial assistance from UNESCO 
and with the encouragement and help of the United 
Nations. Mr. Judd urged widest possible use of all 
non-governmental organizations which could make a 
useful contribution to the important task of improving 
teaching about the United Nations and the specialized 


agencies 


Advisory Services 


The Secretary-General dispatched a note verbale to 
Member states to indicate the procedure by which re- 
quests for the services might be made. 

He also suggested that a seminar for news personnel 
be conducted this summer for about two weeks at 
Geneva, concurrently with the twenty-second session 
of the Economic and Social Council there. 

In the Social Committee, there was general agreement 
that scholarships, fellowships and seminars would be 
suitable forms of assistance in promoting human rights; 





there were reservations as to the value of visiting ex- 
perts. In the Committee, members expressed a variety 
of ideas as to the composition and topics for the sem- 
inar. These included the problem of disseminating news 
to populations with low literacy and few channels of 
information; ways to prevent violation of freedom of 
information; ways to assist the free flow of information; 
the use of conventional and new information media 
techniques. Some members doubted that because of the 
short time in which to make arrangements (the Council 
session opens in July) it would be difficult to get out- 
standing reporters from around the world to attend 
the seminar. 

rhe resolution adopted by the Committee would 
have the Council approve a two week seminar for news 
personnel to be conducted in Geneva this summer in 
conjunction with the next session of the Council in that 
city. The seminar should give due emphasis to the pro 
motion of freedom of information 

The resolution requests the Secretary-General to de 
velop all aspects of the program, in cooperation with 
specialized agencies and non-governmental organiza 
tions, and to inform governments of suggestions made 
by the Human Rights Commission and other Council 
bodies concerning the utilization of the services. The 
Secretary-General is also requested to submit a report 


on developments under the advisory services program 
to the Council at its twenty-third session, a year from 
now. 

In the Council, Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs, said that due to the 
new emphasis on freedom of information which the 
Social Committee requested should be given to the 
seminar, plans might have to be changed. In view of 
the comments made in the Committee, he said, more 
time for preparation would be needed and it might be 
more practical to hold the seminar towards the end of 
this year, perhaps at Headquarters. 

To Walter M. Kotschnig, of the United States, this 
statement came as a great surprise. He thought it re- 
flected a misunderstinding of the Social Committee's 
intentions and he urged the Council to approve the 
project as proposed, for July in Geneva. 

Henry Hauck, of France, felt that the seminar for 
news personnel should not be financed out of the money 
set aside for the advisory services in the field of human 
rights. 

rhe Council President, Hans Engen of Norway, re- 
marking that the matter had been sufficiently discussed 
in Committee, called for a vote. The resolution, as sub- 
mitted, was then adopted by 16 to 0, with 2 abstentions 
(France, United Kingdom) 





Joao Goulart, Brazilian Vice-President, 


Visits United Nations Headquarters 


f bos Vice-President of Brazil, Joao Goulart, visited Headquarters on May 14 
He is shown shaking hands with Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold in the 


presence of Lima Teixeira, left, the Brazilian Senator who accompanied him, and 


Cyro de Freitas-Valle, Brazil's permanent representative to the United Nations 











Gaining First Hand Insight 


Into United Nations Work 


By Martin van Hezik 


«gman civil servants and representatives of non 

governmental organizations from twenty-four 
countries on May 31 completed an intensive eight-week 
interne program at Headquarters. Drawn from a variety 
of backgrounds associated with the work of the United 
Nations, the thirty internes have gained a sharper, 
clearer and deeper picture of all aspects of the Organi- 
zation they have been serving. 

This is the eighth year of the program which through 
briefings and practical experience in working in the 
several departments of the United Nations, has given 
some two hundred and fifty young people direct con- 
nection with the United Nations. 

Only thirty places are available annually for the 
many young men and women throughout the world who 
would like a more detailed look at the Organization in 
whose interests they are working. There are good rea 
sons for the smallness of the groups. A larger group 
Members of the Secretariat meet 
the internes as a group, explaining the workings of 
their departments and sections. A class of thirty has 
proved to be the most efficient for this kind of instruc 


would be unwieldy 


tion, in which question and answer plays a large part 
Then, too, the internes are newcomers, and, working 
in various branches of the Secretariat as they do after 
the lecture course is completed, they can be absorbed 
in the day-to-day tasks without disturbing the routine 
of the regular Secretariat members 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, left, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, being interviewed by a 
group of internes to whom he spoke 
at Headquarters recently, 

They are (left to right) Kazimierz 
Szablewski, Poland; Miss Veronika 
Nissen, Sweden; James Chenming 
Chen, China; H. Bukres, Libya; 
Smarn Sak Sa-Nghuan, Thailand; 
Martin van Hezik, the Netherlands; 
and Bahman Zand, Iran. 


Secretariat member of the Netherlands 
United Nations Association (“V.1.R.0."’) 


How to become an interne? Candidates are nominated 
by their countries’ Ministers of External Affairs. Then 
at Headquarters, a Selection Board chooses the partici- 
pants. This year’s group came from Belgium, Ceylon, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Libya, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Sierra 
Leone, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Yugoslavia and the 
United States. 

The majority of the participants—twenty-two—were 
civil servants from Ministries for External Affairs; 
four internes are from their delegations at the United 
Nations, another four are members of the staff of their 
Embassy in Washington; the Vice-Consul of Iran in 
New York and an attaché of the Czechoslovakian Em- 
bassy in Ottawa also participated on this interne pro- 
gram and twelve civil servants are working in their 
Ministries for External Affairs at home; for example, 
in the nuclear field, in the Asia-African section, in the 
visa Section or as a private Secretary of the Minister. 

rhe participants from the Scandinavian countries are 
working respectively in their Ministries of Social Af- 
fairs, Finance and Education. The Netherlands were 
represented by a Probation Officer from the Ministry of 
Justice and by the writer, a member of the Secretariat of 
the Netherlands United Nations Association “v.1.R.0.” 
Including the latter, there were four representatives 
of non-governmental organizations in this group: the 





Secretary-General of the Union of International Asso- 
ciations and representatives of the International Alli- 
ance of Women and the International Movement for 
Fraternal Unity among Races and Peoples. 

Many of the participants knew little about the United 
Nations when they arrived at the Headquarters. Back- 
ground and details of various important questions were 
unknown to them. Familiarity with the activities of the 
Secretariat and the lectures, given daily by various 
directors and chiefs of divisions and other officials of 
the Secretariat, providing detailed information about 
the many facets of the Organization and its Specialized 
Agency, gave them the opportunity to spread more in- 
formation about the United Nations in their own 
countries 

The lectures surveyed the work of the Security Coun- 
cil, the all-round activities of the Economic and Social 
Council, especially those of the Specialized Agencies, the 
successful work of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
and of the important functions of the Department of 
Public Information. The day-to-day work in the depart- 
ments gave the internes opportunities for studying speci- 
fic subjects more intensively and for a longer time. It is 
worth noting that all staff members gave all pos- 
sible help. 

Many of the internes expressed the opinicn that a 
stay of two months in the Secretariat of the United Na- 


tions is not enough to get an overall picture of the 
activities of this worldwide organization. They suggest 
that the organizers examine the possibilities of a longer 
stay at Headquarters—perhaps three or four months. 

The bow cannot always be bent. Well, five days work 
in the United Nations Secretariat and the busy and 
noisy life in New York—not all the internes were born 
in cities with a population of millions—ask for a long 
weekend. New York offers so much worth seeing—sky- 
scrapers, museums, Rockefeller Centre, Chinatown, 
Greenwich Village, the Bronx, the Cloisters, Harlem, 
Broadway—that the internes did not enjoy too much 
rest. Moreover, there were activities within the group: 
social evenings, weekends outside New York, so per- 
fectly organized by the Volunteer Service of the Sec- 
retariat, and a visit to Hyde Park, where the group met 
with Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Was it the greater knowledge about the United Na- 
tions and the necessity for more international coopera- 
tion that opened the window for a fraternization in this 
group? At any rate, the friendships achieved within this 
group between men and women from so many coun- 
tries were remarkable. Perhaps it may be possible for 
these internes to meet each other again after several 
years in New York, Geneva or elsewhere. In this way 
they could keep abreast of the developments within the 
United Nations, whose torch-bearers they must be. 








Royal Visitors 
From Liechtenstein 


Shown Headquarters 


paren is Joseru II, Prince of Liechtenstein, and his 

wife, Princess Gina, were greeted at Headquarters 
April 27 by Jehan de Noue, United Nations chief of 
protocol, at right. Auguste Lindt, permanent observer 
at the United Nations for Switzerland, which represents 
Liechtenstein abroad in consular services, accompanied 
the royal couple. Although not a Member of the United 
Nations, Liechtenstein is a signatory to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice. 





The 


New Industrial Revolutions 


Ww" £ the industrial revolution did indeed startlingly 
alter the economic and social conditions of 
the countries of Western Europe, Russia, Japan, the 
United States and Canada, still in this second half of 
the twentieth century the greater part of mankind ts 
living in areas where industrial production, and partly 
as a consequence living standards, are both extremely 


low 


These countries are hurrying to catch up. The indus 
trialized countries are developing the use of machinery 
to even more fantastic heights. Together, these events 
add up to new industrial revolutions throughout the 


world 


The United Nations and the specialized agencies are 
deeply committed to leading roles in this vast economic 


and social change 


There are three Regional Economic Commissions 
for Europe, Latin America, and Asia and the Far East 
The Secretariat maintains a Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs which makes and collates wide 
ranging reports and studies. The United Nations spon 


sors such conferences as last summer’s International 


Part Il 


Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Through the Technical Assistance Administration, the 
United Nations provides requesting countries with the 
services of international specialists. The Economic and 
Social Council annually reviews worldwide progress in 
this field. A good part of the discussions during the 
twenty-first session, at Headquarters in April-May this 
year, was devoted to the question of promoting indus- 
trialization and higher productivity in underdeveloped 
countries. 

United Nations experts have been sought by govern- 
ments in a large number of industrial fields. The follow- 
ing list is only a selection from among those experts 
who were working On industrial problems in various 
parts of the world at the beginning of 1956: In 
Burma on mining, textiles, coal utilization, indus- 
trial engineering; in Indonesia on ceramics, glass manu- 
facture, chemical engineering, small industries, starch 
processing; in Iran on silk and cotton spinning and 
roads and railways; in Egypt on railway management; 
in Israel on wool finishing; in Jordan on: harbor. mod- 
ernization, Chile, India and Pakistan are all preparing 
the way for the local manufacture of antibiotics, Spe- 
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Iron and steel works at Zenica, Yugoslavia, one of 

the country’s three largest. Yugoslavia’s metallic 
minerals resources de velopment program has employed 
United Nations technical assistance since 1952. 























The sun sets on the oil refinery at Baytown, Texas 


cialists are in Ceylon on industrial management; in 
Bolivia on sugar mills; in Honduras on industrial de- 
velopment; in Mexico on maritime shipping; in Vene- 
zuela on fertilizer manufacture; in India on electrical 
design and heavy construction machinery; in Pakistan 
on power transmission; in Turkey on canning and stand- 
ardization. A regional body in Latin America is engaged 
in building research 

Sometimes, the reason for giving priority to a par- 
ticular industrial project would not be immediately 
obvious. Thus, it might be asked why Indonesia and 
Burma, among other countries, are promoting the manu- 
facture of ceramics. One reason is, of course, that they 
have a good local supply of raw materials and talent. 
But another is that ceramic products are fundamental 
factors in industrial civilization. It has even been said 
that, if the world lost its ceramics industry, civilization 
would revert to barbarism. Ceramic glazes are essential 
in metal casting, machine-making and electrification. 
Ceramic elements enter into many modern building 
materials. Our sanitation system would be unthinkable 
without ceramics. The same industry contributes essen- 
tial equipment to the medical and nursing professions. 
Even personal cleanliness has come to be associated 
with ceramic washbasins and bathtubs, A_ thriving 
ceramics industry thus employs considerable numbers 
of people, while helping to promote industrial and 
social development in a variety of ways 


Handicraft to Modern Production 


It sometimes happens that a country secks advice 
on more than one stage of development in a particular 
industry. For example, the Burmese Government is 
encouraging its people to practice home industries, 
either on a full-time basis or as a source of extra 
income in the off season. Later, Burma hopes to market 
some of these products overseas, But she first asked the 
United Nations for expert advice at the production 
stage. 

These United Nations experts from Asia, Europe 
and the United States concentrated on teaching Bur- 
mese trainees how to turn out a good product quickly 
and cheaply. Burma has not hitherto produced her own 
textiles and has been obliged to import designed fabrics 
for the colorful longys—the skirt-like garment which is 
the Burmese national dress. A United Nations expert 
from India organized classes in textile printing, adapt- 
ing the silk screen method of printing fabrics to less 
expensive cotton organza. He taught more than fifty 
trainees to draw upon their rich Burmese cultural heri- 
tage and folklore rather than to copy designs from In- 
dia or elsewhere. It is of the greatest importance that 
artistic taste and traditions should not be destroyed in 
these countries by the onset of mass production, When 
the trainees could turn out a finished Burmese design, 
the government set up a Textile Printing Center, headed 


















by a Burmese who had studied advanced printing 
‘methods in England as a United Nations Fellow 

Silk and porcelain are other industries in which 
Burma's prospects appear to be encouraging. With help 
given by Japanese experts who have worked in Burma 
on FAO and United Nations assignments, Burmese silks 
have won praise at trade fairs in the United States and 
elsewhere, while laboratory tests on Burmese clays 
supervised by a United Nations expert have proved 
very satisfactory 

A second phase will begin for Burmese industry 
when these newly learned crafts can be put on a large 
scale production basis. In preparation for this phase, 
Burma asked for two United Nations experts who have 
given advice on the broader aspects of industrial devel- 
opment, including such matters as costs, financing and 
marketing methods 

Another field in which United Nations aid has been 
sought in the building up of export possibilities has 
been that of transportation in various forms Iran’s 
industrial development program was severely handi 
capped by the deterioration of the Trans-Iranian Rail 
way track owing to difficult conditions during the war 
and postwar years. The United Nations was able to 
bring back to Iran a Danish engineer who had been in 
charge of construction of part of the line and his ad 


vice led to an increase of fifty per cent in the traffic 


With the help of technical assistance experts, Israel is 
exploring for water and oil, Here workmen remove 
drilling pipe from a drill in the Negev 

where both water and oil have been found. 


handled by Iran’s principal economic lifeline. The Arab 
Kingdom of Jordan has had her hopes of building an 
export trade hampered by inadequate facilities at her 
only Red Sea port, Aqaba. Imports and exports alike 
have mostly travelled by the expensive overland route 
to the Mediterranean through Syria or Lebanon. Jordan 
urgently needs machinery, motor cars and other equip- 
ment for her economic development program and she 
possesses rich deposits of minerals that cannot be ex- 
ported on a large scale until Aqaba is ready to handle 
this trade. At the Government’s request, the United Na- 
tions supplied Jordan with a harbor expert and Aqaba 
is now on the way to becoming one of the most up-to- 
date seaports in the Middle East. The last few years 
have seen India launch an important shipbuilding pro- 
gram and take far-reaching steps to improve facilities 
in numerous Indian harbors vital to that country’s ex- 
port trade. Both UNEsco and the United Nations have 
supplied experts who have worked on these projects 
with Indian specialists, surveying the coast line and 
improving harbor and lighthouse facilities. 


New Type of Worker 


Industrialization involves the acquiring of new skills 
by large numbers of workers. New types of citizens are 
suddenly in demand—the skilled worker, the tech- 
nician, the foreman, the office worker, the manager. 
Technical assistance must play an important part in 
this economic and social process, since many of the 
skills concerned have to be imported in the form of 
training by experts from countries with experience in 
particular fields. Vocational and technical training has 
always been a major concern of the ILO, which devotes 
to it about half of its technical assistance funds. More 
and more countries are showing a greater interest in 
this matter. Between 1953 and 1954, Egypt nearly 
doubled the sum she devoted to technical education, 
while a number of countries have begun to concentrate 
on the key problem of training supervisors. 

“The continuing demand for new skills seems to 
make certain types of skill shortage a continuing and 
worldwide problem,” observed Mr. Morse at the ILo 
Conference in 1955. Unskilled laborers are available 
in almost all the so-called underdeveloped countries, 
but there is usually a great lack of skilled workers and 
of personnel in the middle-management group and 
sometimes also of highly trained personnel. New cate- 
gories of industrial workers and new kinds of industrial 
thinking have often to be created together. The ap- 
proach of management and labor to the new conditions 
and new jobs is of considerable importance. There is, 
for example, the obvious problem of getting people 
used to handling and caring for machinery and, in fact, 
thinking in terms of modern mechanical aids to pro- 
duction. As one UNTAA expert in Jordan remarked, 
the men working with imported machinery must be 
taught proper maintenance methods for, if equipment 
is neglected through unfamiliarity, the best conceived 
industrial projects will probably fail. 

The psychological attitudes of management and 
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workers and the importance of good organization and 
sound working methods have been stressed by ILo 
experts who have been asked to give advice on prod- 
uctivity and the saving of unnecessary effort. In Israel 
and India, in cooperation with trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, training courses in methods of 
raising productivity organized by the ILO aroused wide- 
spread interest and produced a number of striking 
results. The workers themselves made many suggestions 
for improvements and some ILO trainees in cotton mills 
in India actually achieved increases in productivity of 
up to 250 per cent in certain processes. 


The Search for Capital 

We have seen how technical assistance by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies is contributing 
to the economic development of many countries and 
is helping in the process of industrialization. Such ad- 
vice alone, however, will not enable a country fully to 
mobilize its resources and to develop them through 
a far-reaching industrialization program. For this, a 
substantial investment of capital is required. The prob- 
lem is under continuous study by various United Na- 
tions organs and no complete solution has yet been 
worked out. 

In the meanwhile, an important source of capital 
for many industrialization projects has been the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
This Bank, a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
makes loans which are intended to help in increasing 


world production of goods. The ultimate objective is 
to assist nations to achieve balanced economies in whicb 
exports can eventually pay for imports. In this way, 
the Bank has helped industries in many of the eco- 
nomically less advanced countries. Brazil, to take one 
example, has almost doubled her industrial production 
since the Second World War and Bank loans of approxi- 
mately $200 million have been used to promote such 
facilities as better transportation and more electric 
power. Another country of about equal size, Australia, 
has undergone one of the most rapid processes of in- 
dustrialization in the world. Manufacturing employment 
has increased there by about 60 per cent since 1939 
and, with over one-quarter of her working population 
now employed in factories, Australia is no longer merely 
the outdoor land which had caught men’s imagination 
with a vision of vast sheepwalks and broad wheat- 
bearing acres. She also has received more than $200 
million in Bank loans which have assisted in electric 
power development, mining, iron and steel production 
and other industries. 

The Bank has lent some $250 million to six Asian 
countries for industrial projects such as railway rehabili- 
tation, port improvement, electric power and iron and 
steel. Lately, textile, cement and other industries have 
been established in Africa, where export products like 
cotton and cocoa are now being processed locally. 
African countries have received more than $200 mil- 
lion in Bank loans for their economic development. 


Considerable results are already visible from these 
various loans, but the International Bank is debarred by 
its articles of agreement from making the full financial 
contribution which industrialization demands. Many im- 
portant industrial projects cannot be financed by the 
Bank, for this may help only in self-liquidating projects 
that have government backing and that promise a 
return in hard currency. Other sources of capital are 
required in many countries before an industrialization 
program can be carried through. 

United Nations experts have tried to estimate the 
amount of capital needed to effect a real improvement 
in the standard of living of the under-developed coun- 
tries. They have suggested that a sum equivalent to 
US $19,000 million would be needed each year to 
raise per capita incomes in the under-developed areas 
by two per cent. About $5,000 million of this sum 
could be provided by domestic savings, although there 
is great difficulty in increasing savings in countries 
where the national income is low and where any limits 
on consumption of goods would only reduce the stand- 
ard of living still further. It is therefore suggested that 
well over $10,000 million of capital must somehow be 
raised elsewhere. This sum, it has been pointed out, 
represents about two per cent of the national incomes 
of the United States, Western Europe, Canada and 
Australia, but, in practical terms, a transfer of even 
two per cent of a country’s national income represents 
a far-reaching and difficult operation. 

Some of the most highly industrialized countries have 
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expressed the view that they will be unable to partici- 
pate in further large-scale contributions of capital until 
the burden of defense preparations on their national 
budgets has been lightened. Some estimates put the 
financial contribution already made by the economical- 
ly developed countries to assist those which are less ad- 
vanced at between $1,000 and $1,500 million a year. 

Meanwhile, however, the underdeveloped countries, 
if their economic situation is to improve and their stand- 
ard of living to rise, must go rapidly through the im- 
portant stages of technical training and capital formation 
and they must be prepared to put costly industrial 
equipment into operation. It is this dilemma which has 
preoccupied the various United Nations organs con 
cerned with world economic development, and propo- 
sals for the solution of the problem have been discussed 
at many United Nations meetings on economic and 
financial matters. One idea which has been gathering 
support favors the establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. The sum of 
$250 million was originally suggested as a minimum 
capital for this Special Fund. Later a difference de- 
veloped between those countries which felt unable 
to make a contribution while defense costs remain at 
their present level and those which are anxious to see 
SUNFED established, even with a smaller operating 
capital, and without waiting for the participation of 
all states. 

Meanwhile, the General Assembly agreed in 1954 
to the creation of an International Finance Corporation, 
to which the United States and other countries promised 
contributions. The purpose of the Finance Corporation 
is to direct private capital into the underdeveloped 
countries and it would grant loans to private enterprises 
not guaranteed by governments, as the International 
Bank requires by its constitution. 

The Corporation will be affiliated with the Bank 
and it will be in a position to make a loan, for 
example, to a small factory which cannot finance the 
additional machinery and labor needed to produce more 
goods. Even though a demand exists for nails or what- 
ever the factory’s product may be, private investors 
may still hesitate to finance an extension of its work. 
The Corporation might then make an investment in the 
factory, which would soon provide useful employment 
to more workers and will turn out more nails. At this 
stage, the private investor may feel encouraged to buy 
the Corporation’s share and the Corporation will then 
reinvest its money in another enterprise elsewhere. As 
for the Special United Nations Fund, it would cover 
those projects which, though essential for economic 
development, do not attract the private investor at all 
and which the Bank cannot touch—such essentials as 
roads, power stations and schools. Many of these pro- 
jects would have to be financed with outright grants, 
so that the Fund’s capital would have to be replenished 
at regular intervals. 

Parallel to the discussions on financing economic de- 
velopment, the United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs has prepared a number of studies on such prob- 


lems as how to encourage foreign investment in the 
economically underdeveloped countries and how to 
promote savings by their own citizens. 

The risk of inflation through uncontrolled develop- 
ment is another danger against which governments must 
be on their guard. 


Industrialization and the Lives of the 
People 


The ultimate purpose of all loans and all technical 
assistance missions must be an improvement in day-to- 
day living conditions, Over the coming years, many 
millions of people will see their occupation, their place 
of residence and their way of living changed by the 
onset of industrialization. David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the 1Lo, has spoken of what he calls the dra- 
matic change which industrialization and the use of 
money has brought to the lives of people who for hun- 
dreds of years lived without means to purchase unfamil- 
iar products. In Africa, said Mr. Morse, workers are 
taking home wages earned during spells of work in the 
gold mines and their village communities are using these 
money wages in an altogether new way. Similarly, some 
Arabs, desert nomads from time immemorial, are be- 
ginning to settle in villages and to live on money earn- 
ings, as a result of the establishment of oil installations 
in Arabia. 

We have seen, however, that with its undoubted 
advantages, industrialization is likely to bring a number 
of dangerous social problems, which must be faced in 
good time. “No change or innovation is without its 
cost,” remarks the UNESCO report on social aspects 
of technical assistance. “Something familiar and reassur- 
ing is certain to be displaced even as desirable new 
elements appear.” 

One phenomenon often associated with the coming 
of the factory system is a massive drift from the land 
to the cities. It is important that limits be set to this 
drift and that a sound agricultural base be maintained 
to support any industrialization program. Here, the 
efforts of the Food and Agriculture Organization to 
increase productivity are of cardinal importance. It is 
the rural districts which must feed the rapidly growing 
cities and it is the country dwellers who must buy 
most of the output of the new factories. If a healthy 
balance is to be maintaind, the output of the farms 
must rise. The greater the number of city dwellers who 
can be supported by the farming population, the greater 
the variety of activities in which they can engage and 
the greater their industrial output. A hundred years 
ago, about 85 per cent of the people of the United 
States were engaged in agriculture, with the other 15 
per cent in industrial occupations, The figures are now 
almost reversed. This has enabled the United States 
to train a body of skilled industrial manpower thanks 
to which the country has made unprecedented techno- 
logical and economic progress. In most underdeveloped 
countries, agricultural output is such that several 
farmers are required for every compatriot in an indus- 
trial or professional post. 





[he drift from the land which has been a familiar 
accompaniment of industrialization finds its origin in 
unsatisfactory rurai conditions and the better prospects 
believed to exist in the new factories. The United Na- 
tions, through its work on community development and 
cottage industries, 1Lo through handicraft training 
and cooperatives, UNESCO through its fundamental edu 
cation missions, WHO through its experts in environmen- 
tal sanitation, are working in cooperation with govern 
ments to improve rural living conditions and to lay the 
foundations for a satisfying rural life. In countries as dis- 
similar as Greece and South Korea, villagers have coop- 
erated voluntarily on such projects as road building and 
the digging of irrigation canals or wells. Some small 
farmers in Greece actually saw their incomes rise by 100 
per cent as a result of such community efforts. The 
building of a road has altered the way of life of many 
thousands of villagers and has brought them, for the 
first time, regular medical care and educational facili- 
ties. Rural electrification schemes in many countries 
promise a similar improvement in the lives of the 
people, which in time will cover such different activities 
as cooking, laundering and gardening as well as provid- 
ing them with recreational films and a radio link with 
the outside world. Community development and funda- 
mental education are also helping to solve the great 
problem of unemployment or underemployment in 
many rural areas of the globe. “I do not dispute the 
emphasis on industrialization, but industrialization is 
not enough. Machines cannot feed the ever increasing 
world population,” said the Pakistan Minister of La 
bor, Dr. Malik, to the 1954 t1o Conference. He went 
on to say that, in his opinion, the crux of the problem 
facing the underdeveloped countries is the need to 
utilize their idle village manpower. Gradually, the em- 
phasis on rural development is starting to narrow the 
gap between conditions of life in rural and urban areas 
As the 1Lo Director-General has pointed out, the peo- 
ple directly concerned are themselves taking the initia 
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live in improving agricultural techniques, introducing 
handicrafts and benefitting from educational, health and 
social welfare facilities. They are finding that they can 
exercise far more control over their environment than 
they had suspected. 


The Problem of the Uprooted Worker 


While steps must be taken to improve the lot of the 
country dweller, there will inevitably be great numbers 
who will leave the villages, attracted by the new fac- 
tories, and who will find themselves suddenly facing 
changed conditions and an unfamiliar environment. 


(he workers in new industries are often former villagers 
abruptly torn from their ancestral roots and thrown, 
with little preparation, into the new tempo of city 
life. These new city dwellers have lost the sense of 


security which they enjoyed in their ancestral villages 
Chey are often baffled and uneasy and they realize how 
completely they depend on their new employers. Espe- 
cially if unemployment or the threat of unemployment 
comes, they see no way to improve their lot and re- 
sentment may either smoulder, embittering relations be- 
tween the workers and those they hold responsible for 
their situation, or it may break out in strikes, rioting 
and violence. The problem of the uprooted worker is 
so serious that the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies concerned have selected urbanization as the 
theme of the next World Social Survey to be submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

Unesco has published a booklet entitled “The Com 
munity Factor in Modern Technology; an International 
Study of the ‘Sense of Belonging’ in Industry.” The 
authors speak of the unhealthy barrier which has been 
erected between town and country, It is rightly regarded 
as a scandal, says one of them, that so many city chil 
dren have never seen a cow, but he finds it even more 
astonishing that a great many more have never been 


inside a factory. This is regarded as the most natural 





thing in the world, he comments, because the industrial 
system is a foreign intrusion into traditional ways of 
life. Its mew recruits often come from a small rural 
community into a world where the sense of community 
or “belonging” is conspicuously absent. 

This particular problem is far more acute now than 
it was in the small workshops of the past. “The propor 
tion of working men who can now talk freely at the 
work in convenient groups, mecting day after day, must 
be almost negligible,” observes the UNESCO report. “All 
the metal trades are too noisy, the agricultural laborers 
work at too great a distance from each other and 
modern business premises are now, as a rule, deliberate- 
ly constructed so as to secure that those engaged in 
clerical work 
of conversation about anything but their duty.” In one 


shall be prevented from any kind 


factory which increased its personnel from 3,000 to 
49,000 in less than three years, large numbers of these 
people failed to settle down anywhere, at work or 
outside. Many of them have no sense of belonging to 
any community or group. The instances of personal 


unhappiness through loneliness were described as legion 


The consequences of such a dislocation in millions of 
lives go beyond the immediate frustration it causes 
Through the workers, vast numbers of other people 
become infected with mental resentments and tensions 
which may seek satisfaction in aggression or violence 
“If our social skills had advanced step by step with 
our technical skills,” says another writer quoted by 
UNESCO, “there would not have been another European 
war.” 

“The World Health Organization has paid special 
attention to problems of mental health, which are often 
associated with the strains of living in highly industrial 
ized areas. Many authorities on the underdeveloped 
countries believe that their inhabitants enjoy a higher 


mental health status than do those of more prosperous 
regions. While not all authorities agree with this view, 
it seems reasonably certain that rapid industrialization 
must produce neurotic stresses quite foreign toa simpler 
mode of life. This possibility will be an important 
factor in governing the speed at which fundamental 
social changes may most profitably be made. The prob- 
lem of mental health in industrialized communities has 
given rise to an extensive literature and has led to 
some striking revelations. The British Medical Research 
Council, after surveying a number of factories, demon- 
strated that mental disorders cause a loss of productive 
time slightly greater than the common cold. In many 
industrialized countries, the number of beds occupied 
by hospital patients suffering from mental and nervous 
diseases is almost as great as that required for the care 
of all other diseases taken together. Mental hygiene is 
not a separate specialty of public health, but a universal 
problem which crops up in every case of illness of 
whatever kind. It is clear that too much attention could 
hardly be paid to this aspect of industrialization in 
countries where millions of people are likely to be 
exposed to new and completely unfamiliar tensions. 


Improvement of Conditions in Industry 


Both wHO and ILO are concerned with another 
highly important area of public health, namely indus- 
trial hygiene. The primary object here is protection 
against certain particular hazards. Sanitation and a 
safe water supply are of obvious importance. Both 
agencies are concerned with measures to reduce the 
risk of accidents in industry, as well as hazards due to 
toxic fumes, irritating dust, unhealthy temperatures, 
poor lighting and nerve-wracking industrial noise levels. 
Temperature is a most important, although neglected, 
factor in industrial efficiency. In a study of coal miners 
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in England, it was found that a rise of 13 degrees 
Fahrenheit decreased by 41 per cent the amount of 
coal mined, while a similar increase of 25 degrees 
Fahrenheit in Pittsburgh cut down by 55 per cent 
the amount of heavy work that could be performed. 
Such experiments suggest that air conditioning in in- 
dustry may prove highly profitable, especially as many 
of the countries which are most urgently in need of 
increased industrial production have a tropical or 
subtropical climate. 

Modern concepts of public health came as a 
reaction to the evils generated in Great Britain a cen- 
tury ago by the rapid and uncontrolled development 
of industrialization. One of the worst features of that 
process was the mushroom growth of cheap workers’ 
dwellings, which speedily ‘became hideous slums and 
breeding grounds both of disease and crime. Good 
housing is now recognized as a major objective in all 
industrialization programs and as an important fac- 
tor in public health generally. International studies on 
housing in its relation to hygiene were initiated by the 
Health Organization of the League of Nations. wHo 
has more recently insisted on this aspect of housing and 
town planning in connection with what is known as 
environmental hygiene. Sanitary facilities, construction 
and equipment standards, space allotment and house- 
keeping efficiency are typical of the elements consid- 
ered in modern recommendations and housing schemes. 
There is room for further studies of the most suitable 
housing standards for tropical and semitropical condi- 
tions and for areas where maximum economy is essen- 


tial. Both the United Nations and the Lo have paid 
great attention to the importance of housing, especially 
in economically underdeveloped areas. Both have called 
for a new drive to secure adequate housing for the 
working population of the world. Technical assistance 


Four resolutions of the twenty-first session 
of the Economic and Social Council have a 
direct bearing on industrial development around 
the world. Concerning the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, the Council 
approved a program of work on industrializa- 
tion and productivity which would be coordi- 
nated by the Secretary-General and requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare a report on 
the possible applications of atomic energy es- 
pecially in the fields of power, industry and 
agriculture. This report will be submitted to 
the twenty-fourth session as will one on the 
prospects for the practical utilization of such 


has been given by the United Nations in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America to help in this movement. Among 
the housing experts who have been sent out on Techni- 
cal Assistance missions is one specialist in the construc- 
tion of rammed-earth houses who has demonstrated his 
methods on United Nations assignments in four dif- 
ferent countries. 

Town planning is another field in which the United 
Nations has supplied experts on mission. Two of 
these helped to prepare plans for Greater Rangoon 
and other leading Burmese cities. Such modern town 
planning provides for adequate air and light, tree- 
shaded parks, broad highways, medical, educational and 
recreational facilities and other elements helping to 
make possible a healthier and richer life for the work- 
ers of the future. In May 1955, the Economic and So- 
cial Council urged that greater attention be paid to 
community development in urban areas and any action 
taken as a result must both stimulate the interest of 
many new city-dwellers in their surroundings and help 
to give them that sense of community and of “belong- 
ing” the absence of which has been so widely noted. 

In its effort to secure better working conditions, the 
ILO is concerned both with the new technological revo- 
lution in highly industrialized countries and with the 
establishment of industries in areas where they have 
not previously flourished. Since 1919, the ILo has seen 
some 200 conventions or model codes adopted for 
the protection of workers, most of whom are engaged 
in industry. During those same years, the ILo has also 
seen this new technological revolution begin to remold 
the industrial framework in certain countries, changing 
the nature of jobs and skills, developing new require- 
ments and modifying the work relationships between 
management and labor. A new type of industrial com- 
munity has come into being, based on the interdepen- 


sources of energy as solar, wind, tidal, geother- 
mic energy and thermal energy of the seas. 

In a resolution on international cooperation 
with respect to water resource development, 
the Council among other things, requested the 
Secretary-General to constitute a panel of ex- 
perts to review the administrative, economic 
and social implications of integrated river basin 
development and to advise on the proper action 
to be taken in order to ensure worldwide 
exchange of experience in related domains, such 
action to include, if the panel recommended, 
convening an international conference on the 
subject. 








dence of individuals within an undertaking and on a 
more depersonalized industrial environment in which 
the human being tends to lose his identity. The current 
stress on “human relations” in industry arises from an 
attempt to discuss the effects of technical change on 
the relations between men at work and from recogni 
tion of the individual’s need to participate effectively 
in the common endeavor of today. The continuing 
emphasis on improvements in working and living con- 
ditions reflects the new possibilities for higher standards 
which come into being with technological progress 
The services of the ILo are at the disposal of those 
non-industrialized countries which seek advice on the 
labor and social problems involved in changing to a 
more highly industrialized system. By exploring these 
problems now, the 1Lo hopes that we can learn some- 
thing which will promote the development of a stable, 
efficient and prosperous working force and good work 
relationships and will thereby case the transition to an 
industrial society. For this, experience of the past is 
not in itself sufficient. Work methods, environment, 


relationships with colleagues and overseers—all these 
are new and may be disturbing to the millions of 
people being drawn into the industrial machine for the 


first time. A flexible and dynamic social policy is 
needed to deal with such problems and this is an im 
portant field in which the ILo is being called upon to 
make an outstanding contribution, 


Controlling the Industrial Giant 


“Our primary task,” said the Director-General of the 
ILO in introducing his report on the 1954 operations of 
that agency, “is to control the industrial giant that we 
have created—to make sure that it is our servant, not 
our master, And if we are to control it, we must, above 
all, understand its effect on the men and women who 
make up the labor force, and the changing human 
needs it has created in the industrial world.” 


In those words, Mr. Morse recognized the magnitude 
of the challenge facing mankind. Machines, the hall- 
mark of industrialization, turn out the mass-produced 
goods of the industrial revolution, but they also set 
off a revolution in whole patterns of living, he said 
again in introducing his report on the work of the 
ILO in 1955. 

In 1932, an earlier Director-General of the ILO, 
Albert Thomas, had suggested that perhaps the spirit 
of man was unable to cope with the mechanization it 
had created. He feared that man’s spiritual development 
might lag dangerously behind his intellectual develop- 
ment. Since that comment by the French Director- 
General, understanding of this problem has probably 
reached much wider circles. 

“We are more and more conscious of a great gap 
between the advanced stage of our technology and the 
inadequacy of our social organization,” said Mr. Morse, 
speaking of this same problem. “On the one side lies 
the promise of a new industrial revolution. Who today 
knows what possibilities of higher human welfare lie 
behind that inelegant word ‘automation,’ the applica- 
tion of electronics to industry, and the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy? Yet these achievements of the prac- 
tical mind of man have come to pass in a world in 
which human rights are still grossly neglected, in which 
freedom of association is not everywhere respected and 
the dignity of the individual is violated. These achieve- 
ments have come to pass in a world in which the great 
majority of the people still live in misery, poverty, dis- 
ease and illiteracy. From a world point of view we 
are still in our infancy. We have only begun to walk 
the road where men may learn to work together and 
make the best possible use for their own wellbeing 
of the tools which their ingenuity has devised.” 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies are 
bringing the knowledge of the entire world to help in 
solving those problems through shared experience and 


practical goodwill 
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Asian Experts ‘Tour India’s 


Railway and Electric Power Installations 


DLATFORM NUMBER Five in Bombay Central Rail- 
way station offered a somewhat unusual spectacle 
recently. On one side of the platform huge bedsheets 
and washing of all kinds had been draped round the 
railings for drying; elderly women, most of them in the 
white garb of widows, were cooking food on charcoal 
stoves. The coaches contained the usual third class 
compartment of Indian Railways with a multitude of 
men, stripped half naked because of the heat, sitting 
and lying on the hard wooden bunks. These people 
were on a pilgrimage and the Indian Railways, by 
placing the coaches at their disposal for one month, gavé 
them at a reasonable price the coveted life-time chance 
of seeing India’s holy places. The group of pilgrims had 
set out from Calcutta and had already toured almost 
the whole of India 


On the other side of the platform, facing the coaches 
of the pilgrims, was another “special,” also stabled 
as the railway men say. This train, too, had come from 
Calcutta, had travelled along India’s east coast to 
Madras, the heart of the south, and then swung north 
and west to Bombay, with Delhi as its final destination. 
But its occupants had not come to visit India’s places 
of religious worship. They were railway experts from 
many countries, brought together under the aegis of the 
United Nations to see India’s railway installations and 
establishments. With the help of the Indian Government 
and the Indian Railways, this trip had been organized 
by Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
the United Nations regional economic commission, 
and the train, with its four air-conditioned sleepers, 
restaurant car, observation car, cinema car, that was 
taking the experts round India, had come to be known 
as the “ECAFE Special.” For almost two weeks it was the 
home of some forty people of fourteen different 


nationalities, It took them over a total distance of some 
4,500 miles to the various places of particular interest 
to railway experts. Most of the long-distance travelling 
would be conveniently done by night, while the days 
were reserved for local inspection trips, It was all beauti- 
fully organized, the trips were run to schedule, and the 
experts without exerting themselves too much saw in a 
fortnight more of India’s railways than they could have 
seen in cight weeks of private journeying. 

Another ECAFE group, of electric power experts, was 
touring India at about the same time as the railway engi- 
neers. That group had assembled in Bangalore, south 
India, inspected power installations in Mysore State, 
one of India’s most advanced states, and then flown to 
the Damodar Valley Project Area near Calcutta, visited 
by the Railway group earlier. In size and composition it 
was similar to the railway group: some forty experts 


from fourteen countries Australia, China, Burma, 


Forty railway experts took a two-weeks tour 

of India’s major railway establishments, Also visited 
was the site of the Bhakra dam, a vast concrete 
hydroelectric project being constructed 

by modern mechanized equipment 





The Integral Coach factory near Madras, 
producing lightweight passenger coaches on an 
assembly line basis, was a high point of the 
experts’ view of industrial India 


France, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, 
Thailand, United Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., and 
Viet-Nam 

The experts of both groups had come to India mainly 
to attend certain ECAFE meetings and it was in connec 
tion with these meetings that the study trips had been 
organized. There was an ECAFE electric power sub- 
committee meeting in Bangalore preceding the study 
trip, while the railway experts went on tour first and had 
their sub-committee meeting in Delhi later on. These 
study trips have by now become almost part and parcel 
of ECAFE’s technical meetings. Previously there had been 
tours in connection with ECAFE meetings in Japan 
Thailand, Europe and America 

rhere is nothing like seeing things for yourself—as 
the experts of both groups enthusiastically agreed. What 
impressed the railways engineers most was the evidence 
they were shown of India’s determined drive to achieve 
self-sufficiency in the production of railway equip 
ment. Passenger traffic on Indian railways had 
more than doubled against pre-war, while rolling 
stock had been depleted. The experts visited the Chit 
taranjan plant where some 200 broad-gauge locomotives 
are turned out every year, and one of the subsidiary 
plants of Tata, the big Indian industrial combine, where 
boilers for broad-gauge locomotives and complete 
metre-gauge 
Madras, at Permabur, they were shown the pride of 
modern Incia—the new Integral Coach Factory. Within 
three years Indian engineers had designed and con 


locomotives are manufactured. Near 


structed a huge ultra-modern plant consisting of seven 
large workshops, including one tremendous assembly 
hall. Following an open international competition a 
Swiss design for a non-conventional tubular shock 
resisting coach was acquired and Swiss engineers came 
to help with the installation of machines and the launch- 
ing of the production process. The new coach is about 


32 percent lighter than conventional coaches and is 
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claimed to have exceptionally good riding qualities. 
Production began late last year and will gradually 
expand until it reaches the stage in 1959/60 when one 
coach will leave the factory every day. When one of the 
ECAFE visitors expressed admiration for the excellem 
design of the new factory, a Swiss engineer observed a 
little grudgingly, “Wish we had such a beautiful coach 
factory in Switzerland.” 

Self-sufficiency, though a goal, will not be reached 
by Indian railways for some time to come. Meanwhile, 
as a temporary measure, large-scale orders for loco- 
motives and other rolling stock have been placed 
abroad, and considerable assistance has also come 
through international cooperation. The experts visited 
Vizigapatam, one of the world’s largest railway ports, 
where preparations are now made for the reception and 
assembly of 10,800 railway wagons to be delivered to 
India under an agreement with the United States. A 
large assembly hall has been constructed to cope with 
the component parts of the wagons, built in the United 
States and various European countries and shipped 
from a variety of ports. Other places visited by the rail- 
way experts were the Sindri Fertilizer Factory near 
Calcutta, railway workshops in Bombay, and several 
research stations and training centres of the Indian 
railways 

The most exciting experience of the electric power 
experts was their visit to the Bhadra Dam, now under 
construction in the State of Mysore. India’s most press- 
ing economic problem is unemployment, and one of 
the government’s main concerns therefore is to create 
jobs for the unemployed. The building of dams to 
harness India’s mighty rivers for hydroelectric power 
and irrigation offers big opportunities, and the Govern- 
ment has seized them on a grandiose scale. The Bhadra 
Dam is being built by 12,000 men and women. Far and 
wide around the dam the only machines to be seen are 
two small mobile cranes, two bulldozers, and a fleet of 
lorries to bring the boulders from the quarries to the 
dumps where they are sorted and spread over the 
ground, awaiting their final removal to. the dam. These 


At the Shimsa hydroelectric power Station, 
near Mysore, a group of electric power experts 
rode the cable car during their inspection. 





dumps cover the size of some forty football fields, and 
they are emptied at the rate of 100 lorry-loads a day. 
Around a radius of half a mile from the dam the place 
is thick with people, men carrying loads of granite 
slung with chains to two heavy bamboo poles, others 
dressing the stones, and the women moving forward, 
their bodies held upright and swaying slightly to balance 
the shallow iron bowls on their heads in which they 
carry red surkhi mortar. It’s a fantastic picture, people 
swarming around like ants. The building of the pyramids 
must have looked like this. But the people working on 
the dam will readily and spontaneously stop to pose for 
a photo, and give the visitors a friendly smile. This dam 
will be completed in four years’ time and it will add 
25,000 kw to the grid in the south, apart from irrigat- 
ing 300,000 acres of land. It would have taken three 
instead of five years to build it with machines, but then 
it would have been more expensive, trained workers 
would have to maintain the mechanized equipment, and 
only a fraction of the labor force could have been 
employed 

That is why Indian masonry dams are built without 
machines. It’s different with concrete dams where for a 
variety of reasons mechanization has to come in. The 
railway experts saw one of the big concrete dams undet 
construction when they were taken from Delhi to the 
Bhakra Dam, a stupendous enterprise and, in Mr 
Nehru’s words, a symbol of India’s new economic 
power, There seemed to be more machines than workers 
at the Bhakra Dam, which when completed in 1959 will 
be one of the highest dams in the world 

The advantage of trips like those of the railway ex 
perts and electric power engineers is that not only do 
the experts see for themselves but that they travel and 
see things together as a group. At all hours of the day 
they will discuss what they have observed, exchange 


experiences and ideas. Though from different countries 





The slow accumulation of 
rocks to build the Bhadra 
dam provides work for 12,000 
Indian men and women. 

This masonry dam, when 
finished, will help irrigate 
300,000 acres of land as well 
as provide hydroelectric power. 





they all speak the same professional language, they have 
common interests in life—to build and to run better 
railways and better power stations. At these study trips 
the experts are brought face to face with realities in 
countries other than their own. They see how the prob- 
lems with which they are familiar at home, are inter- 
twined from country to country, and how much they 
can benefit from international cooperation, As some of 
the experts said, before returning home, “It’s been an 
experience of a life-time.” 





At the Railway Staff Training College, 
in Baroda, a model railway is part of the 
(xAlensive personnel fraining equipment 

















Pen and ink “Korean 
Mother and Child” by 
Ole Hamann, of Denmark 


After opening the exhibit Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold admired the paintings, including 
“Sardines Bretonnes,” by Claude Bottiau, of France. 


ART for UNICEF 


Se Sixth Annual United Nations Art Club Exhibition for the Benefit of UNICEF was 
opened by the Secretary-General on March-23 at Headquarters. Sponsored by the 
United States Committee for UNICEF, the show included 83 paintings donated by mem- 
bers of the Secretariat, United Nations Delegations, the United Nations Correspond- 
ents Association, and a few outsiders—Howard Dietz, Paula Laurence, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Geoffrey Holder, Pegeen Fitzgerald, Tony Curtis, Merle Oberon, Helen Gahagan Doug- 


las and George Gage. Nine thousand tickets were sold and on April 16 five-year-old Tilloo 
Rajan, daughter of the Chairman of UNIcer’s Executive Board, Dr. Balachandra Rajan, 
drew the winning tickets entitling each holder to a painting. This year’s drawing 
brought the total United Nations Art Club contribution to UNICEF to nearly $12,000. 
Paintings shown here are the work of United Nations Secretariat members. Serge Michel, 
a staff member from France, supplied one of the few sculptures in the show—his Mr. 
Lewis S., at left 


“Five Minutes Intermission” is the title given by 


Ole 


Hamann, President of the Art Club, 
to his painting below 











Christopher Williams, from England, 
was represented by “Night of the Arches” 











and other works. 





Atoms for Peace, Health and Prosperity 


— Draft Statute for a World Agency 


REVISED draft statute for an International Atomic 

Energy Agency was unanimously approved on 
April 18 by a twelve-nation working level meeting rep- 
resenting Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Portugal, the Union of South 
Africa, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States (for the text, see page 62). 

Together with a study of the relationship of the pro- 
posed agency to the United Nations, prepared at the 
request of the General Assembly by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
(the text appears on page 61), the draft statute has 
been circulated to the Member states of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies. Those eighty-five 
states will be invited to participate in a conference on 
the final text of the statute, tentatively scheduled to 
open at United Nations Headquarters on September 24. 

Meanwhile, the Economic and Social Council unani- 
mously adopted, on May 4, a proposal sponsored by 
Brazil, Canada, Egypt, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States to initiate studies on atomic 
energy as a factor in economic development. 


For Peace, Health and Prosperity 


The draft statute for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency contains twenty-three articles as well as an 
annex which provides for an eighteen-nation Prepara- 
tory Commission to function from the time of the open- 
ing of the statute for signature until the Agency is fully 
operating. 

The objectives of the Agency, as set forth in the draft, 
are to seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribution 
of atomic energy to the peace, health and prosperity 
of the world. So far as possible, it would ensure that 
assistance provided by it or at its request or under its 
supervision or control is not used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose. 

The Agency will encourage and assist research on, 
and development and practical application of, atomic 
energy for peaceful uses throughout the world and, for 
such purposes, will provide materials, services, equip- 
ment and facilities, including the production of electric 
power, with due consideration for the needs of ynder- 
developed areas. If requested to do so, it will also act 


as an intermediary for obtaining services or materials, 
equipment or facilities from one member of the Agency 
for another. 

It will foster the exchange of scientific and techni- 
cal information and serve as an intermediary for this 
purpose as well. It will also encourage the exchange 
of scientists and experts. 

It will establish and administer safeguards against the 
use for any military purpose of any materials, services, 
equipment, facilities and information made available by 
it or at its request or under its supervision or control 
and, on request, will apply such safeguards to bilateral 
or multilateral arrangements not otherwise under its 
supervision or control. 

Likewise it will establish or adopt standards of safety 
for application to its own and affiliated operations and, 
on request, to bilateral or multilateral arrangements. 

The Agency will be authorized to acquire or establish 
any facilities, plant and equipment useful in carrying 
out its functions whenever those otherwise available to 
it in the area concerned are inadequate or available on 
unsatisfactory terms. 

When established, the Agency is to conduct its activi- 
ties in conformity with United Nations policies further- 
ing the establishment of safeguarded worldwide dis- 
armament and in conformity with any international 
agreements entered into pursuant to such policies 

It is to establish control over the use of special fis- 
sionable materials received by it so that they are used 
only for peaceful purposes. 

It is to allocate its resources for efficient utilization 
and the greatest possible general benefit in all areas of 
the world, bearing in mind the special needs of the 
underdeveloped areas 

It is to submit reports on its activities to the General 
Assembly and, when appropriate, to the Security Coun- 
cil. If questions within the competence of that Council 
should arise, the Agency is to notify it as the organ 
mainly responsible for maintaining international peace 
and security. The Agency may also take other meas 
ures, including direct curtailment or suspension of assist- 
ance provided by itself or by a member, the recall of 
materials and equipment made available, and suspension 
of the membership privileges and rights of any non- 
complying member 
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The Agency is to submit reports to the Economic 
and Social Council and other organs of the United 
Nations on matters within their competence. 

It is not to make assistance to members subject to 
any political, economic, military or other conditions in- 
compatible with the statute; and, subject to the pro- 
visions of the latter and to the terms of agreements con- 
cluded between a state or group of states and the 
Agency, it is to carry out its activities with due observ- 
ance of the sovereign rights of states. 


The Proposed Agency’s Machinery 


The draft statute provides that the machinery of the 
Agency will consist of a General Conference, a Board 
of Governors and a staff headed by a Director-General, 
who will be the chief administrative officer. 

The initial members will be those Members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized agencies which 
sign the statute within ninety days after it is opened 
for signature and which deposit an instrument of ratifi- 
cation. Other members will be those states, whether 
or not Members of the United Nations or of any of the 
specialized agencies, which deposit an instrument of 
acceptance of the statute after their membership has 
been approved by the General Conference on the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Governors and which 
have been determined by the Board and the General 
Conference to be able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of membership, due consideration having 
been given to ability and willingness to act in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The General Conference will consist of representa- 
tives of all members. It will meet in regular annual ses- 
sion and in special sessions convened by the Director- 
General at the request of the Board of Governors or of 
a majority of members. At such sessions, each member 
will have one vote and will be represented by one dele- 
gate who may be accompanied by alternates and ad- 
visers, The cost of attendance of a delegation will be 
borne by the member concerned. Decisions will be 
adopted by a majority of those present and voting. 

The Board of Governors will consist of a number of 
members designated for one-year terms and ten mem- 
bers elected for two-year terms, as follows: 

five members designated by the outgoing Board of 

Governors (or, in the case of the first Board, by the 

Preparatory Commission) as the most advanced in 

the technology of atomic energy including the pro- 

duction of source materials; 

one member similarly designated as the most ad- 
vanced from each of the following areas not repre- 
sented by the previous five—-North America, Latin 

America, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa 

and the Middle East, South Asia, Southeast Asia and 

the Pacific, the Far East; 
two members similarly designated from among the 
following other producers of source materials— 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Portugal; 
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One other member similarly designated as a 
supplier of technical assistance (neither this member 
nor the previous two will be eligible for redesignation 
in the same category for a second successive year ) ; 

ten members elected by the General Conference 
for two-year terms. (In the first election after that 
of the first Board, five members will be elected for a 
term of one year only, and subsequently five will be 
elected each year. These members are to be elected 
with due regard to equitable representation on the 
Board as a whole of the members in the eight areas 
listed above, so that the Board at all times will in- 
clude in this category a representative of each of 
those areas except North America. No member in 
this category will be eligible for reelection in the same 
category for a second successive term. ) 

Presumably the five members to be designated as 
the most advanced in the technology of atomic energy 
would be Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Thus the Board of 
Governors would consist of twenty-three members. 


The Director-General will be appointed by the Board 
of Governors for a term of four years and will be under 
the authority of and subject to the control of the Board. 
He will be responsible for the appointment, organiza- 
tion and functioning of the international staff, which 
will include the minimum number required of qualified 
scientific and technical and other personnel. Highest 
standards of efficiency, technical competence and in- 
tegrity are to be the paramount consideration in the 
recruitment and employment of the staff, and due 
regard is also to be paid to geographical representation 
and to the contributions of members to the Agency. 

The Preparatory Commission, which will make ar- 
rangements for the first session of the General Confer- 
ence and make designations for membership on the first 
Board of Governors, will be composed of one repre- 
sentative of each of the twelve states represented at the 
recent working level meeting in Washington and one 
representative each of six other states to be chosen by 
the forthcoming international conference on the final 
text of the statute. 


Safeguards and Inspectors 


Among provisions for the supplying of special fis- 
sionable, source and other materials under agreements 
between the Agency and supplying members, the draft 
statute provides that the Agency must ensure that those 
materials, for the storing and protection of which it will 
be responsible, will be safeguarded against “hazards of 
the weather, unauthorized removal or diversion, damage 
or destruction, including sabotage, and forcible seizure.” 
In the storing of special fissionable materials, it must 
ensure such geographical distribution as to avoid con- 
centration of large amounts in any one country or 
region of the world. No member will have the right to 
require that the materials it makes available to the 
Agency be kept separately by the Agency or to designate 
the specific project in which they must be used. 








Among the provisions relating wo the assistance the 
Agency may give at the request of a member or group 
of members desiring to set up a project for research on, 
or development or practical application of, atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, the Agency may send into 
the territory a person or persons qualified to examine 
the project. For this purpose the Agency may, with the 
approval of the member or group of members making 
the request, use members of its own staff or employ 
suitably qualified nationals of any member. 

Among the Agency’s rights and responsibilities in 
connection with any Agency project or other arrange- 
ment where the Agency is requested to apply safeguards 
will be the right to send inspectors into the territory of 
the recipient state or states. Such inspectors will be 
designated by the Agency after consultation with the 
State or states concerned. They will have access at all 
times to all places, persons and data necessary to ac- 
count for source and special fissionable materials sup- 
plied and fissionable products and to determine whether 
there is compliance with the undertaking against use 
in furtherance of any military purpose, with health and 
safety measures and with any other conditions pre- 
scribed in the agreement with the Agency. 

As necessary, the Agency will establish a staff of 
inspectors for this purpose and for similarly examining 
all operations conducted by the Agency itself. The in- 
spectors will report any non-compliance to the Director- 
General who will thereupon send the report to the 
Board of Governors. The Board will call on the recip- 
ient state or states immediately to remedy any non- 
compliance and will report the non-compliance to all 
members and to the Security Council and General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. In the event of failure 
to take corrective action, the Board may then apply 
the restrictive measures provided for. 


Relationship with United Nations 


Under the provisions as now drafted, the statute will 
come into force when eighteen states have deposited 
instruments of ratification with the depository Govern- 
ment (the United States), provided the eighteen include 
at least three from among Canada, France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


With the approval of the General Conference, the 
Board of Governors will be authorized to enter into an 
agreement or agreements establishing an appropriate 
relationship between the Agency and the United Na- 
tions and any other organizations the work of which 
is related to that of the Agency. Such agreement or 
agreements will provide for submission by the Agency 
of the required reports to organs of the United Nations 
and for consideration by the Agency of resolutions 
relating to it adopted by the General Assembly or any 
of the Councils of the United Nations. 


(The basic principles which, in his study of the ques- 
tion of the relationship of the Agency to the United 
Nations, the Secretary-General said should be included 





in the agreement to be entered into between the two, 
are given on page 61. 

(“These principles,” Mr. Hammarskjold stated, “are 
fully consistent with the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the proposed statute of the 
Agency. They also take into account certain unusual 
features which are involved in the relationship between 
the United Nations and the Agency.”) 

Any question or dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of the statute which is not settled by 
negotiation is to be referred to the International Court 
of Justice, unless the parties concerned agree on an- 
other mode of settlement. Subject to authorization from 
the General Assembly, the Board of Governors might 
request the Court to give an advisory opinion on any 
legal question arising within the scope of the Agency's 
activities. 


Factor in Economic Development - 


The Economic and Social Council resolution on 
initiating studies on atomic energy as a factor in eco- 
nomic development requests the Secretary-General, in 
cooperation with the specialized agencies concerned, to 
prepare for submission to the twenty-fourth session of 
the Council in 1957 a report on possible applications 
of atomic energy, especially in the fields of power, in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

In making this request, the Council recognized that 
actual and potential atomic energy developments may 
have profound implications in the economic sphere, 
particularly affecting the economic development of less 
developed countries, and took into account the com- 
plexity of the subject, the diversity of studies already 
made or in process under various auspices, and the need 
for further information on which to determine future 
action. 

The resolution also asks the Secretary-General to 
submit to the same session, after consultation with the 
Atomic Energy Advisory Committee and the competent 
specialized agencies, a report on the possibility of 
devoting as much as possible of the program of the 
second Atoms-for-Peace Conference to the practical 
applications of nuclear energy in the interest of promot- 
ing the economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and/or the desirability of convening a separate 
conference on this subject. 

This provision was a compromise fulfilment of the 
purpose of a Soviet Union amendment to request the 
Secretary-General to prepare detailed proposals for the 
convening in 1957 of a separate United Nations scienti- 
fic and technical conference on the practical application 
of atomic energy to promote the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. When the amendment was 
rejected, the U.S.S.R. supported the compromise for 
mula, and the resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Meanwhile, for further consideration, the subject of 
atomic energy as a means of economic development will 
also be placed on the agenda of the twenty-third session 
of the Council next year. 
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His Holiness Pope Pius XII received a group of information officials of the United Nations and the Specialized 


Agencies during the course of a conference held in Rome. Ahmed Bokhari, Under-Secretary for Department of 
Public Information is on the Pope's right. Dr. Emilio Bonomelli, at the far right, is Vatican observer to FAO. 


The Pope Addresses United Nations Information Officers 


The following is the text, translated from French, of a statement made by 
his Holiness Pope Pius XII when, on April 25, he received members of the 
United Nations Con.ultative Committee on Public Information and Directors 

of United Nations Information Centers 


torting the truth, without concealing what must be said 





(; ENTLEMEN, in response to your request, we wished 
* to tell you in a few words how much importance 
we attach to the function of informing the public, which 
is indeed yours, for your task is one of enlightenment 
and your activities may have far-reaching influence 
and effects 

rhe provision of accurate international information 
is an arduous and highly responsible task. It is not a 
function of secondary importance, which can be dis 
charged without the exercise of high intellectual and 
moral qualities. It does not merely involve the publi 
cation of facts, statistics, or the material results of 
research. It also involves verifying the objectivity of 
such information, providing the past history, assessing 
or at least estimating its implications, in short, supply 
ing an appropriate explanation and commentary All 
these delicate operations call for sound judgment, the 
ability to divine and detect sources of possible errors, 
patience and unwavering perseverance in research, 
complete honesty in reporting, a technique of presenta- 
tion which emphasizes the essential points without dis 


and without abusing the ignorance or good faith of the 
reader. The moral aspect of any news report released 
to the public should never be overlooked, for even 
the most objective report implies the exercise of value 
judgments and suggests decisions. The public informa- 
tion officer worthy of the name should censure no one, 
but should endeavour to understand and to enable 
others to understand the failures that have occurred 
and even the mistakes that have been made. To explain 
does not necessarily mean to condone. It is, however, 
already to suggest the remedy and thus to perform a 
positive and constructive service 

This is your noble task, Gentlemen, we wou!d almost 
say your vocation, for everything which relates to the 
truth and to the maintenance of peace, which depends 
very closely on the truth, is to some extent sacred. And 
this is why, in offering you our encouragement, we 
call upon Heaven to guide and strengthen you, in token 
whereof we bestow our Apostolic blessing upon you, 


your families and all those dear to you 





ma re, telly AE ee 
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The Last Refuge Of 


Yellow Fever 


7ELLOW fever, one of the five great pestilential dis- 
eases from which mankind suffers, is transmitted 
to man by certain kinds of mosquito. 

It is a tropical disease, primarily of the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. At its greatest extent yellow fever 
spread from the Belgian Congo to Spain, France and 
England in the Old World, and from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to New York, Boston and even Quebec, in 
the New World. The disease did make some excursions 
to the Pacific Coast of the American tropics, but it has 
never been present on the East Coast of Africa. 

This disease is the “yellow jack” of history. It is a 
disease of cities, transmitted from man to man by the 
Aédes aegypti mosquito. The disease was first diag- 
nosed in the Americas but it well may have originated 
in Africa. 

Yellow fever is caused by a virus. The organism 
is very much smaller than an ordinary bacterium or 
germ, and the virus is transmitted to man by the 
mosquito. 

No mosquito is ever hatched infected. It has to 
acquire its infection from some infected person or 
jungle animal after it hatches. 

In 1918 the Rockefeller Foundation became much 
interested in yellow fever and undertook to eradicate 
it from the face of the earth. 

A careful appraisal of the situation at that time 
resulted in the conclusion that-the disease could be 
eradicated from the earth in 10 years at a cost of 
$5,000,000 

Much work was done, much very successful work, 
and in 1925 it was thought that the eradication of the 
disease was in sight. But the next year there was a 
set-back. 

Again, in 1928, the goal seemed to be in sight but 
in that year there was a more severe set-back in the 
form of an epidemic of more than 1,000-cases in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro. 

In the next few years the development of increasingly 
effective measures for the control of Aédes aegypti so 
greatly reduced the amount of yellow fever that it was 
possible in 1932 to recognize that yellow fever was 





The story of how yellow fever, 
a once-dreaded disease of 
certain tropical cities, with 

summer epidemics deep in the 

temperate zones, is now largely 
limited to the jungles of Africa 
and South America. 


by Dr. J. Austin Kerr 


occurring in the complete absence of this particular 
mosquito. 


The Jungle Hide-out 


The name given to this form of the disease was 
jungle yellow fever. It has since been recognized to be 
widespread in South America and in Africa, where 
it exists permanently in the tropical rain forests of the 
Amazon Valley and of the Congo River Basin, From 
time to time epidemics of the disease burst out of these 
huge central reservoirs. ~ 

Jungle Yellow Fever is transmitted to man by the 
bite of a jungle mosquito. The species of mosquitoes 
present in the American and African tropical forests 
are very different in name but not really different in 
their habits. Both kinds live in the leafy canopy, or top 
layer of the forest rather than down at the ground level 
where man spends most of his time. 

The distribution of the Aédes aegypti mosquito now- 
adays is very much more restricted than it used to be 
because of the presence in all large cities of a supply 
of piped water, which we take for granted. The mos- 
quito is gone from the temperate regions but it does 
remain in the tropical and subtropical regions. 

From many of the seaports of tropical America, the 
mosquito has been eradicated; in most of the others it 
is rather scarce. However, it still remains widespread 
in the southern United States. A similar situation exists 
in the Old World side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The confirmation by Walter Reed, and his co-work- 
ers, of Carlos Finlay’s theory that yellow fever was 
transmitted by the Aédes aegypti mosquito made it 
possible to eradicate yellow fever from Cuba in 1901 
and from the Panama Canal Zone a few years later. 

With the perfection thirty years later of the tech- 
niques for eradicating Aédes aegypti from cities, towns, ° 
villages and rural houses in the Americas, it became 
possible to protect the residents of those non-jungle 
areas against the disease. Where there were no mos- 
quitoes there could be no yellow fever, 

Quite a different situation exists regarding jungle 
yellow fever, for it is manifestly impossible to control 











the jungle mosquitoes which transmit the disease to 
man—and it always will be 

Reliance has to be placed on individual protection 
by vaccinating against yellow fever the persons who 
have to enter the forest and run the risk of contracting 
the disease 

There are two types of vaccine: the Dakar; and the 
17D. The former is usually given by the scratch method 
while the latter is usually injected under the skin. Both 
types effectively protect the person who receives them. 

One of the great mysteries of modern medicine is the 
fact that yellow fever is not present, and never has been 
present, in India or in any other place in the Orient. 

As a matter of fact it has never been recognized on 
the coast of East Africa, so that it would appear that 
the barrier to the eastward spread of the disease lies 
somewhere inland from that coast, 

The yellow fever mosquito (Aédes aegypti) is wide- 
spread in the tropical portions of the-Orient and among 
the islands of the Pacific. Furthermore, this whole area 
is rich in species of mosquitoes which are first cousins 
of Aédes aegypti. 

More important still, some of these species have 
been shown in the laboratory to be capable of trans- 
mitting the disease experimentally from monkey to 
monkey 


The Monkey Massacre 


In the Americas there have been two episodes in 
recent years which have been of great interest and 
importance. The first of these was the epidemic of 
yellow fever which began in Panama in 1948. In suc- 
ceeding years it spread northwards through Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua and Honduras causing cases and deaths each 
year through 1954, when it appears to have burned 
itself out 

This epidemic was accompanied by a fantastic mor- 
tality of howler and spider monkeys in the forests of 
Central America. In many places the stench of dead 
monkeys in the forests was overpowering. 

With the human population well vaccinated and with 
Aédes aegypti well under control in the port cities and 
other centres of population, this epidemic was of rel 
atively littke economic importance 

Not since 1925 had yellow fever previously been 
diagnosed in Central America. In that year some cases 
occurred in Mexico; and they are considered to have 
been urban cases transmitted by Aédes aegypti 

In 1920 there is a well authenticated history of heavy 
mortality of howler monkeys in the forests of Honduras 
And in 1882 there is also a very clear story of an 
epidemic of yellow fever in man in the forests of the 
Guatemalan Peten. At the time of the epidemic howler 
monkeys were observed to fall dead out of trees by 
people still living today 

The second epidemic in recent years occurred in 
1954 in Trinidad, British West Indies, where yellow 
fever had not been diagnosed for 40 years 

By great good fortune, a virus research laboratory 
which had been set up in Port-of-Spain isolated a 
virus from a forest laborer who was sick with an insig- 





nificant fever. The virus was prompUy identified as 
that of yellow fever. 

In the succeeding few months, numerous other strains 
of yellow fever virus were isolated in Trinidad from 
men, monkeys and mosquitoes. It is probable that the 
warning given by the first virus isolation prevented a 
serious epidemic in the aegypti-infested areas of the 
island. 

It is good to know that a disease which was once 
one of the great pestilences of mankind has now been 
brought under effective control. In cities the disease is 
best controlled by eradicating the mosquito which 
transmits it. Elsewhere, vaccine is available for every- 
body who has occasion to enter the jungle and there 
come into contact with the disease. 


Unfinished Business 

Great though the accomplishments have been, there 
is still much to be done. There should be no com- 
placency in face of the fact that yellow fever virus is 
solidly entrenched, and always will be, in two enormous 
tropical areas—the rain forests of the Amazon and 
Congo River Basins. 

While the Aédes aegypti mosquito has been eradi- 
cated from huge areas, even from whole countries like 
Brazil, it is still widespread, in other areas, such as 
southeastern United States, making those areas “recep- 
tive” to yellow fever. 

The eradication of Aédes aegypti from the entire 
New World is a practical goal toward which the World 
Health Organization is working hard. Eradication seems 
feasible also in certain areas in Africa and Asia, but 
precise information on certain habits of the mosquito 
is necessary before a final decision can be made in 
regard to continent-wide eradication in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Good though yellow fever vaccine is, there is need 
to perfect the way in which it is administered so that 
everybody who is likely to be exposed actually gets 
vaccinated 

And there is much research still to be done on the 
problem of the “extra-human reservoir” of yellow fever 
virus in the jungle. 

It is not known how the virus survives between 
epidemics of jungle yellow fever nor how it actually 
travels around in the forests. The actual role of monk- 
eys is far from clear, because jungle yellow fever 
occurs in several places in Tropical America where 
there are practically no monkeys. 


ty» KERR, who has worked for the Rocke- 
1925, has 
fought yellow fever in Brazil, Colombia and } 
Nigeria, W. Africa. He has been particularly 
concerned with investigations into jungle 


feller Foundation since 


yellow fever. During the war he directed the 
campaign of eradication in Egypt of Ano- 
pheles gambiae and later, in India, he helped 
organize the Virus Research Centre in 
Poona. “ 
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Spanish Foreign Minister 


A Visitor to Headquarters 





fa Sonete MARTIN ARTAJO, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Spain, 
‘ visited United Nations Headquarters in New York for the first time 


on April 17. He is shown here, at left, being welcomed by 
Under-Secretary Victor Hoo, acting for the Secretary General who 
was in the Middle East at the time. José Felix de Lequerica, Spain's 
permanent representative to the United Nations, at right, accompanied 
the Foreign Minister 

Spain was one of the sixteen new Member states admitted to the United 
Nations at the General Assembly last December 





British ‘Togolanders Vote 


(Continued from page 13) 





Togoland with the adjacent Trust Territory of French- 
administered Togoland. This party called on the 
electorate to vote for “the sun,” the symbol signifying 
temporary continuance of the territory under Trus- 
teeship. 

On April 16 twelve of the cinema vans began a 
second tour through the Northern and Southern sections 
of the territory 
educational films of the Gold Coast Film Unit, they 
showed some United Nations films 


This time, in addition to showing 


A “short”—explaining in detail how Togolanders 
would have to vote, by dropping their ballot through 
the slot in one of the two ballot boxes—was shown 
three times in succession at each performance. The 
commentator explained in the local dialect how the voters 
were to enter the voting booth and stressed that they 
must drop their ballot into the ballot box, and not put 
it on top of the box or next to it. Togolanders were 
thus familiar with the voting procedure when they cast 
their votes on May 9 











Unconditional Cease-Fire in the Middle East 


(Continued from page 7) 


various stages or incidents in the history. 
However, attention should be drawn to 
some circumstances, without which this 
development cannot be fully understood, 

Ihe Demarcation Lines established by 
the Armistice Agreements were based on 
the existing Truce Lines. They had, in 
many cases, no basis in history or in the 
distribution of population or private 
property. They had to be observed in a 
situation of great political tension, 
coloured by the memories of conflict. 
When in such a situation people from 
the two sides of the Demarcation Lines, 
whether civilians or military, were 
broveht in close contact, frictions had to 
be foreseen, As incidents continued and 
their frequency increased this, together 
with the strained political atmosphere, 
tended to give the individual occurrences 
wider implications than certainly in most 
cases were justified, The development led 
to explosions, sometimes of great bitter- 
ness and causing great suffering. ‘Thus, a 
chain of actions and reactions was 
created which, unless broken, is bound 
finally to constitute a threat to peace 
and security 

The development could have taken an- 
other turn, if the Government and citi- 
zens of one country had felt able to 
assume that transgressors from the other 
country against the provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement had acted without 
any instigation or approval by the au 
thorities and that the authorities had taken 
active counter-measures, including ap 
ropriate punishment for transgressions 
No reason would then have existed for 
acts of reprisal which, by the country 
taking action, might be considered as 
acts in self-defense: instead, a complaint 
to the other party would have been the 
natural outlet for reactions 

This last pattern is obviously the new 
state of affairs towards which any effort 
to re-establish the Armistice Agreements 
to full and integral implementation must 
aim. The target can be reached on two 
conditions: the first one being the re 
establishment, as a starting point for a 
new development, of full compliance 
with the Armistice Agreements; the 
second being efforts towards an improve- 
ment of the general political relations 
between the parties concerned and, there- 
by, the creation of a spirit of less dis- 
trust. In both these respects, the United 
Nations has a contribution to make, not 
only at the initial stage but also by the 
continued assistance it can render to 
Member Governments in order to facili 
tate compliance with the relevant rules 
and in putting prevailing general conflicts 
under the discipline of the Armistice 
Agreements — | the United Nations 
Charter 


I have already indicated that some un- 
certainty concerning the scope of the 
obligations of the Armistice Agreements, 
in my view, has served to contribute to 
the unfortunate development, I consider 
it essential that in the present effort of 
the Security Council this uncertainty be, 
to all possible extent, eliminated. It has 
therefore formed a necessary part of my 
study 


As a matter of course, each party con- 
siders its compliance with the stipulations 
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of an Armistice Agreement as condi 
tioned by compliance of the other party 
to the Agreement. Should such a stand 
be given the interpretation that any one 
infringement of the provisions of the 
Agreement by one party justifies re- 
actions by the other party which, in their 
turn, are breaches of the 
Agreement, without any limitation as to 
the field within which reciprocity is con- 
sidered to prevail, it would in fact mean 
that the armistice regime could be nulli- 
fied by a single infringement by one of 
the parties. Although such an interpreta- 
tion has never been given from responsi- 
ble quarters, it appears to me that a lack 
of clarity has prevailed. From no side 
has it been said that a breach of an 
Armistice Agreement, to whatever clause 
it may refer, gives the other party a free 
hand concerning the Agreement as a 
whole, but a tendency to regard the 
Agreements, including the cease-fire 
clauses, as entities may explain a feeling 
that in fact, due to infringements of this 
or that clause, the obligations are no 
longer in a strict sense fully binding, and 
specifically that a breach of one of the 
clauses, other than the cease-fire clause, 
may justify action in contravention of 
that clause 

Obviously, therefore, the question of 
reciprocity must be given serious con- 
sideration and full clarity sought. The 
point of greatest significance in this con- 
text is: to what extent can an infringe- 
ment of one or several of the other 
clauses of an Armistice Agreement by 
one party be considered as entitling the 
other party to act against the cease-fire 
clause which is to be found in all the 
Armistice Agreements and which, in the 
Egypt-Israel Armistice Agreement, reads 
as follows:' 

“No element of the land, sea or air 
military or para-military forces of 
either Party, including non-regular 
forces, shall commit any warlike or 
hostile act against the military or para- 
military forces of the other Party, or 
against civilians in territory under the 
control of that Party; or shall advance 
beyond or pass over for any purpose 
whatsoever the Armistice Demarcation 
Line set forth in Article VI of this 
Agreement except as provided in Arti- 
cle Ill of this Agreement; and else- 
where shall not violate the internation- 
al frontier; or enter into or pass 
through the air space of the other 
Party or through the waters within 
three miles of the coastline of the 
other Party.” 


The very logic of the Armistice Agree- 
ments shows that infringements of other 
Articles cannot serve as a justification for 
an infringement of the cease-fire Article 
If that were not recognized, it would 
mean that any one of such infringements 
might not only nullify the armistice 
regime, but in fact, put in jeopardy the 
cease-fire itself. For that reason alone, 
it is clear that compliance with the said 
Article can be conditioned only by simi- 
lar compliance of the other party 

The stand that the cease-fire Article 
can be conditioned only by reciprocity 
so far as it concerns the implementation 
of the same Article and that, thus, the 


Armistice, 


cease-fire is a stipulation in the Agree- 
ment independent of the other Articles, 
is supported by the fact that it restates 
an obligation on all Members of the 
United Nations whose position in this 
respect can in no way have been changed 
by the Armistice Agreement; that, fur- 
ther, the Article only states, though in 
more clear terms, the reaffirmation by 
the Security Council, in its resolution of 
11 August 1949, of the order contained 
in its resolution of 15 July 1948 to the 
Governments and authorities concerned 
to observe an unconditional cease-fire; 
and, finally, that in the various Agree- 
ments the said stipulation is eliminated 
from the field where the Agreements can 
be changed by mutual consent 


It should be stressed that the Security 
Council's reaffirmation of the cease-fire 
order in the resolution of 11 August 
1949, followed the “noting” by the Secu- 
rity Council, in the same resolution, of 
the conclusion of the several Armistice 
Agreements and thus co-exists with the 
Armistice Agreements; from this it fol- 
lows that even if it were not to be 
recognized that the said clause has an 
independent status in the Armistice 
Agreements and cannot be conditioned 
by reciprocity as concerns compliance 
with other clauses, the parties to the 
Agreements, in accordance with the Secu- 
rity Council decision of 11 August 1949, 
would nevertheless be under the sub- 
Stantive obligation contained in that 
clause 


As reported already in my letter to the 
President of the Security Council, 2 May 
1956 (8/3594), | have, in my contacts 
with the Governments concerned, asked 
them for their assurance that they will 
observe the obligations under the said 
clause unconditionally, provided the other 
party complies with that same clause, re- 
serving only their right to self-defense 
under Article 51 of the Charter. The 
messages exchanged as a result of this 
initiative have, in the case of the Armi- 
stice Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel, already been circulated as Security 
Council documents (S/3584). The mes- 
sages exchanged concerning the other 
three Armistice Agreements will be an- 
nexed to this report. I refer to the next 
section for my observations on the result 
achieved 


With an agreement with all parties 
that the target for the present effort 
should be general and full compliance 
with the Armistice Agreements in their 
entirety, and with, further, the acceptance 
of the cease-fire clauses as establishing 
independent obligations within the frame- 
work of the various Agreements, a basis 
was laid for a study of how best to 
arrange for a balanced return to the full 
implementation of other clauses, and— 
through that process and thereafter— 
how best to protect compliance, Later in 
this report, I shall revert to the specific 
problems to which consideration of these 
two questions gives rise. In this intro- 
ductory part I wish, however, first to 
treat two other subjects of general sig- 
nificance. 


In the Security Council resolution of 
11 August 1949, to which reference has 


Armistice Agreement, and Article III, 2, in the Jordan-Israel, Lebanon-Israc! and Syria-Israel General 





already been made, the Security Council 
requested the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for the continued service of such 
of the personnel of the then already es- 
tablished Truce Supervision Organization, 
as might be required in observing and 
maintaining the cease-fire and as might be 
necessary in assisting the parties to the 
Armistice Agreements in the supervision 
of the application and observance of the 
terms of those Agreements. 

This decision of the Security Council, 
in the resolution in which the Council 
took note of the Armistice Agreements, 
establishes the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization as having a position independent of 
the Armistice Agreements, with the posi- 
tive task of helping in continued observa- 
tion and maintenance of the cease-fire. 
At the same time, however, the observers 
of the Truce Supervision Organization 
are requested to serve the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commissions as provided in the 
Armistice Agreements 

In the later development, some con- 
fusion has arisen concerning both the 
status of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion and its functions. A tendency has 
emerged to regard the United Nations 
observers, serving in that Organization, 
merely as impartial investigators charged 
with the task of presenting the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions with reports on 
facts, in cases in which complaints had 
been made to the Commissions. This 
tendency obviously represents a departure 
from the legal stand taken by the Secu- 
rity Council in two respects. It sub- 
ordinates the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization exclusively to the Mixed Armistice 
Commissions, and it limits, or eliminates, 
the function which the observers should 
fulfil in protecting, together with the 
authorities concerned, compliance with 
the cease-fire clauses of the Armistice 
Agreements by the prevention of in- 
cidents 

The question has been studied with all 
the Governments concerned. As a result, 
they have all stated that, on the basis of 
the General Armistice Agreements and 
the Security Council resolution of 11 
August 1949, it is their intention to con- 
sider favourably proposals by the Chief 
of Staff of the UNTSO concerning the 
activities of the observers aiming at facili 
tating compliance with the General Armi- 
stice Agreements. 

This stand, which recognizes the ob 
server organization as, in its essential 
functions in relation to the cease-fire, 
based on the resolution of the Security 
Council of 11 August 1949 and which 
promises full cooperation with the organ- 
ization in its positive and preventive task 
of facilitating compliance, should render 
possible such freedom of action and 
movement for the observers as lies, in 
my view, within the terms of the Gen 
eral Armistice Agreements and Security 
Council decisions. It is my opinion that, 
given the good will of the parties, this 
freedom should prove sufficient for the 
proper functioning of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization 


In specific cases and for specific 
regions, concrete and detailed arrange- 
ments must supplement the general state- 
ments just referred to. Such arrangements 
have been agreed upon with the Govern- 
ments concerned. An account of the 
substance of those agreements will be 
given later in this report 


The Security Council, in its resolution 
of 4 April 1956, referring to special 
arrangements for easing the tension along 
the Demarcation Lines, mentioned not 
only “freedom of movement” for ob 
servers along the Demarcation Lines, in 








the Demilitarized Zone and in the De- 
fensive Areas, but also “local arrange- 
ments” and “withdrawal of troops” from 
the Armistice Demarcation Lines, 

A withdrawal of troops, to the extent 
that it would not follow from compliance 
with explicit stipulations in the Armistice 
Agreements, may serve a useful purpose 
in special sectors along the Demarcation 
Lines, and from that viewpoint represents 
a special type of local arrangement. It 
has been agreed with the Governments 
concerned that they will favourably con- 
sider proposals by the Chief of Staff of 
the UNTSO for local arrangements—in 
cluding separation of forces—-where and 
when he considers such arrangements to 
be called for. 

The framework for various kinds of 
local arrangements established already by 
previous proposals from the Chief of 
Staff and decisions in the Security Coun- 
cil, has been discussed, Apart from a 
local separation of the parties’ forces in 
the field, it covers the following possible 
measures 

(a) Erection of physical obstacles; 

(b) Marking of Demarcation Lines 

and International Frontiers; 

(c) Local Commanders’ Agreements; 

(d) Joint Patrols. 


The Governments concerned have de- 
clared that they have no objection in 
principle to any of these measures, re- 
serving their right for a final decision if 
and when concrete proposals in case of 
need are made by the Chief of Staff 


As appears from documents already 
circulated, the Governments of Egypt and 
Israel gave unconditional assurances to 
observe a cease-fire—under the terms of 
Article II, paragraph 2 of the Egypt- 
Israel General Armistice Agreement, with 
a reserve only as to self-defense—at a 
stage when these assurances gave a basis 
for strict orders which served to relieve 
the situation along the Gaza Armistice 
Demarcation Line. The orders—of which 
I was notified 18 April 1956—were not 
limited to that specific situation or any 
specific area, Nor were they qualified 
either by requests for compliance by the 
other party with any other clauses of the 
Armistice Agreement, or by requests for 
certain measures by the other party 
based on the Agreements or for com 
pliance with resolutions of the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, re 
lated to the Agreement. 

In negotiating with the Governments 
party to the General Armistice Agree- 
ments between Jordan and Israel, Leba- 
non and Israel and Syria and Israel, I 
have presented the reasons for a separate 
treatment of the cease-fire clause given 
in the previous section of this report, and 
requested the Governments for uncondi 
tional assurances, identical to the one 
given by Egypt 

At the end of my conversations with 
the Government of Jordan, in Amman, 
Mr. Samir Rifai, Prime Minister of 
Jordan, 26 April 1956, agreed on behalf 
of the Government of Jordan to the 
requested assurance, as well as on several 
other points raised by me, subject to 
confirmation after report to the appro 
priate authorities. I received such con 
firmation by letter, dated 29 April. The 
letter from Mr. Rifai and my reply are 
innexed to this report 


The Cease-Fire 


At the end of my conversations in 
Beirut, Mr. Lahoud, Foreign Minister of 
the Lebanon, 27 April 1956, gave me 
orally, on behalf of the Lebanese Gov- 


ernment, the requested assurance, to be 
put formally on record in a letter to me 
| received, by letter dated 1 May, an 
official declaration from the Government 
of Lebanon which is annexed to this 
report together with a covering letter 
and a letter with general observations 
The declaration gives the requested un 
conditional assurance, with the reserve 
for self-defense common to all the as- 
surances, It is annexed to this report 
together with the two other letters men 
tioned, and my own reply. 


Finally, at a meeting in Damascus 
with representatives of the Government 
of Syria, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Ghazzi, Prime Minister of Syria, I re 
ceived 2 May the requested assurance 
from the Government, together with a 
covering letter indicating the framework 
within which the action was taken, The 
declaration, the covering letter and my 
reply are annexed to this report. 

From the Government of Israel I re- 
ceived the required cease-fire assurances 
relating to the Armistice Agreements be 
tween Israel, on the one side, and Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria on the other side, by 
letters 26 April 1956. The assurances 
were, after receipt of the replies from 
the three last-mentioned nations, repeated 
in a letter 3 May 1956. This letter and 
my reply are annexed to the report 

In my contacts with the Governments 
I made it clear that the giving of an un- 
conditional assurance could not be sub- 
ject to any condition without contradic- 
tion of the very declaration itself, As the 
declaration is the legally decisive docu- 
ment, no conditions for compliance with 
the assurance can be established of 
recognized, which are not covered by the 
text of the assurance. 

The assurances, given to me as repre 
sentative of the Security Council by the 
several Member States concerned, are all 
given within the general framework of 
the Charter. I have obviously considered 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Charter as a basic assumption for the 
discussion which did not need any ex 
plicit confirmation. The immediate rela 
tion between the assurances and the 
Charter is established by the reserve for 
self-defense to be found in all the as- 
surances. This reserve is the only restric- 
tion on the unconditional nature of the 
assurances put by the text of the declara- 
tions and, therefore, the only link through 
which compliance with the various arti- 
cles of the Charter can constitute a 
condition for the validity of the cease-fire 
assurances, In other words, a party which 
has given an unconditional assurance to 
observe the cease-fire clause, with reserve 
only as to self-defense under the Charter, 
is covered by its reserve for self-defense 
in cases of non-compliance by the other 
party with its obligations under the 
Charter, or under the Armistice Agree- 
ment, only if and when such non-com- 
pliance is found to be a reason for the 
exertion of the right of self-defense as 
recognized in Article 51 of the Charter 
The Security Council alone can decide 
whether this is the case or not. The 
reserve for self-defense in the several 
cease-fire assurances and the significance 
it may give to compliance with the 
Charter, other clauses in the Armistice 
Agreement or relevant Security Council 
decisions, is thus under the sole jurisdic 
tion of the Security Council, in accord 
ance with the rules established 


In this context the question has been 
raised what the situation would be in 
case of different views between the parties 











as to the interpretation, or the validity, 
of the legal obligations established in the 
Charter, in the Armistice Agreements 
and by Security Council resolutions re 
ferring thereto. | have no reason here 
to go into this question as regards the 
Charter. | hold that an assurance to 
comply with the various clauses of the 
Armistice Agreement implies also an 
assurance to comply with the results of 
such authoritative interpretation of the 
clauses of the Armistice Agreement as 
may he given under International Law, 
the Charter or the provisions of the Agree 
ments. Finally, | have stated that the 
Security Council alone, in cases of doubt, 
can interpret its own resolutions 

The messages exchanged concerning 
the cease-fire, together with the comments 
given here, should fully clarify the 
legal situation which has resulted from 
my request to all the Governments con 
cerned to give, unconditionally, cease-fire 
assurances, with a reserve only for self 
defense P 

In general terms I have described the 
legal character of the cease-fire I have 
been aiming at in the interim on 
circulated to the Security Council on 
2 May 1956 (8/3594) f remains for 
me to give my comments on where, in 
my view, we now stand in substance, In 
doing so I will not attempt any evalua- 
tion. Such an evaluation, if made, would 
have to take into account not only the 
effect of the cease-fire on current de- 
velopments but also the significance of 
the cease-fire as a newly established firm 
point in the discipline under which these 
developments should be brought. This 
significance of the cease-fire, which is to 
be found on the level of principle and 
law, cannot be judged solely——-or even 
primarily—in terms of its immediate in- 
fluence on the situation in the field, 


I have had to accept reserves for self- 
defense, which, according to the Charter, 
Article 51, is an “inherent right.” How- 
ever, such a reserve is necessarily of an 
indeterminate nature. As already indi- 
cated, its meaning in a concrete situation 
can be determined only by the Security 
Council as established .in ‘the Charter. 

The limit set to the effect of the cease- 
fire assurances by the reserve for self- 
defense, should, in my view, be so under- 
stood as not to bring the reserve in 
conflict with the substance of the cease- 
fire assurances themselves. In my replies 
to the Governments I have thus taken 
the stand that the reserve could not 
derogate from the obligations assumed 
under Article Il, paragraph 2, in the 
Armistice Agreement between Egypt and 
Israel, or in Article Ill, paragraph 2, in 
the other Armistice Agreements. 

This qualification also gives rise to 
questions which it is difficult to answer 
in hypothetical cases. However, my in- 
terpretation makes it clear that the reserve 
for self-defense does not permit acts of 
retaliation, which repeatedly have been 
condemned by the Security Council 


More important than the legal uncer 
tainties is the dependence of the cease- 
fire arrangement on the general situation 
Strains may develop which put the ar- 
rangement to a test for which the re- 
established legal obligations prove too 
weak. It is first of all a question of the 
eneral atmosphere in which the cease- 
fire is implemented. With fears of attack 
widely spread among the peoples, even 
developments without any direct political 
significance may be so interpreted or 
release such reactions as to break through 
the safeguards introduced, I need not go 
into the question which actions and 
events may have such an effect; they are 


well known from previous developments 
in the region, Anything which gives the 
other party a feeling that it is exposed 
to increased risks, may represent a threat 
to the cease-fire ind any single incident 
whatever its background, may, in a situa 
tion which is still far from stable, have 
the same effect 

I shall, in the next section, discuss the 
question of crossings of the Demarcation 
Line and acts of violence in connexion 
therewith. In this context I have only to 
draw attention to the risk they represent, 
as well as to the well known fact that 
the situation prevailing along some parts 
of the Demarcation Lines is such, that 
even with active measures to prevent in- 
cidents, they still may happen. It is for 
that reason that the Governments con 
cerned should do all they can to keep 
the situation under such control as to 
minimize or eliminate the risk of further 
incidents. But it is also for the Govern 
ments, for the public, and for world 
opinion, to avoid giving such interpreta 
tion to incidents as, without justification 
would weaken faith in the cease-fire or 
discredit the good will of the other party 


IV. The Question 
of General Compliance 


I have already stated that the talks 
with the Governments concerned, without 
exception, were conducted on the basis 
of an agreement that their purpose was 
to explore the possibility of re-establish- 
ing full implementation of the Armistice 
Agreements. I have, from all Govern- 
ments, assurances of their will fully to 
comply with all clauses of the Armistice 
Agreements, on the basis of reciprocity, 
but recognizing the independent position 
of the cease-tire clause. 

It has been made clear that the special 
assurances given concerning compliance 
with the cease-fire clauses in no way 
derogate from the obligation to comply 
with the other clauses of the Armistice 
Agreements. This obvious fact is of spe- 
cial significance in the case of clauses, 
to be found in several but not all of the 
Armistice Agreements, which widen the 
scope of the cease-fire clauses to cover 
also occurrences related to but not ex- 
plicitly covered by those clauses. 

The general assurance about the will 
fully to comply with the Armistice 
Agreements has been specifically covered 
in the contacts with the Governments of 
Israel and Egypt, who both have put on 
record their readiness to observe not 
only Article Il, paragraph 2, but the 
Armistice Agreement in its entirety and, 
apart from paragraph 2 of Article II, 
regarded as an entity. 

In its declaration that it sees the entire 
Agreement, with the exception of Article 
II, paragraph 2, as an entity, the Govern- 
ment .of Israel has stated that without 
observance of Article I of the Agreement 
they cannot acknowledge that the Armi- 
stice Agreement is observed and that the 
principle of reciprocity has been main- 
tained 

While regarding the Armistice Agree- 
ment in the sense indicated as an entity, 
covered by a general assurance of com- 

liance, the Governments of Israel and 
igypt have given me specific assurances 
on two points within the framework of 
the Armistice Agreement between the 
two countries. In doing so I understand 
them not to have wished to give these 
points an independent status similar or 
equal to the one recognized for the cease- 
fire clause. The purpose has been to re- 
enforce the general assurance of com 
pliance on points of high importance 


Ihe first point covers cases of crossings 
of the Demarcation Line and acts of 
violence in connexion therewith. The 
second point refers to the state of stand- 
ing non-compliance from both sides, 
which is to be found in the so-called 
El Auja area and the defensive areas, 
the status of which is established by 
Articles VII and VIII of the Armistice 
Agreement. I will revert to this second 
point in the next section, but wish here 
to cover the first one, 

The development of the cease-fire has 
drawn attention to the necessity of active 
measures against all crossings of the 
Demarcation Line and acts of violence 
in connexion therewith. If not covered 
by Article Il, paragraph 2, crossings of 
the Line are prohibited in consequence 
of Article V, paragraph 4, which reads 
as follows 

“Rules and regulations of the armed 
forces of the parties which prohibit 
civilians from crossing the fighting 
lines or entering the area between the 
lines, shall remain in effect after the 
signing of this Agreement with appli- 
cation to the Armistice Demarcation 

Line defined in Article VI.” 


Uncertainty may be felt concerning the 
exact limits for the application of Article 
Il, paragraph 2, and for the application 
of Article V, paragraph 4. This uncer- 
tainty represents a weakness in the sense 
that it may be held that cases of the 
kind I have in mind are not always un- 
equivocally covered by the clauses of the 
Armistice Agreement, or, specifically, by 
Article Il, paragraph 2. Without raising 
the legal issues involved I have, under 
these circumstances, considered it essen- 
tial to get assurances concerning certain 
measures essential for the support of the 
cease-fire. 

I have, thus, felt that a request should 
be addressed to the parties for active 
measures against occurrences which, al- 
though they may perhaps not be regard- 
ed as in contravention of Article II, 
paragraph 2, nevertheless must be con- 
sidered as being in contravention of the 
spirit of the cease-fire assurance if the 
Government concerned has omitted to 
take appropriate active steps to prevent 
them. 

In reply to my requests, I have received 
assurances to the said effect from the 
Governments of Egypt and Israel. I con- 
sider that the attitudes of the two Gov- 
ernments, as clarified through these as- 
surances, provide a basis for the neces- 
sary support of the cease-fire by preven- 
tion to all possible extent of occurrences 
at the Demarcation Lines which might 
endanger it. 

I understand the assurances referred to 
as extending the moral obligations under 
the cease-fire assurances, if need be, be- 
yond the legal scope of Article I, para- 
graph 2, in the sense that they involve 
a recognition of the obligation to take 
active measures against all crossings of 
the Demarcation Line and acts of vio- 
lence in connexion therewith, irrespective 
of the interpretation given to the explicit 
provisions of Article II, paragraph 2 

Ihe problem to which, in the case of 
the L.gypt-Israel Armistice Agreement, 
I have tried to find a solution in the way 
just indicated may in the other Armistice 
Agreements be considered as covered by 
Article III, paragraph 3. During my dis- 
cussions in Amman special attention was 
given to the implementation of this 
paragraph. I was assured by the Govern- 
ment of Jordan of its intention to en- 
force active measures to prevent all 
crossings of the Demarcation Line and 
actions of violence connected therewith 





Ihe time sequer ween 
steps in the direct compliance 
with the Armistice ‘i nts has been 
carefully studied 


Variou 


questions 
arising discussed wit! he Governments 
This probl olved by any 
explicit agreem two parties 
because it < enti question ot ce 
ordinated unilateral moves inspired by 
greater confidence in the possibility of 
1 peaceful development, each of them 
provoked by il nay provoking 
imilar unilateral moves on the other 
side. Under the circumstances I find it 
impossible to put on record any specific 
results of the discussions to which I have 
referred, Onc the cease-fire has proved 
effective, and as th tands of all sides 
have been clarified, the road should be 
open for the achievement of full imple 
mentation by related unilateral moves 


It may be felt that I should give, in 
this report, a survey of the various tem 
porary infringement of the several 
clauses of the Armistice Agreements 
which have occurred, as well as of stand- 
ing cases of non-compliance. I refrain 
from doing so, although the field has 
been fully reviewed. In the first place 
most of the cases of temporary infringe 
ments are now brought into a new per 
spective by the cease-fire arrangements 
and related settlements; the main cases 
of real or presumed standing non-com 
pliance are brought to the attention of 
the Security Council in parts V and VII 
of this report. Another reason for not 
giving a summary of the state of affairs 
which prevailed when the Security Coun 
cil passed its resolution 4 April 1956. or 
of later infringements, is that this could 
be done by me only to a most limited 
extent without raising questions which 
are under the jurisdiction of other United 
Nations organs or organs established by 
the Armistice Agreements. A final reason 
I find in my view that this is the occa- 
sion, not for a recapitulation of past 
failures, but for a constructive forward 
look from the vantage point reached 


In my letter to the President of 2 May 
I indicate that I have given consideration 
to procedural questions arising at a study 
of the possibilities to support full com- 
pliance with the Armistice Agreement 


rhere is not in all cases an adequate 


functioning machinery for resolving dis 
putes concerning the interpretation, of 
implementation, of the obligations as 
sumed by the parties under the Agree 
ments. Obviously an assurance to comply 
with the Armistice Agreements has little 
practical bearing on the situation to the 
xtent that any party can reserve for 
itself the right to give to the obligations 
ts own interpretation, which may be 
different from the one which in good 
faith is maintained by the other party 


A further weakness is that no pro 
cedure has been established for the 
handling of confi covered by the 
veneral clauses in the Armistice Agree 
ments. For example, the first Article of 
the several Agreement tablishes a right 
to security and freedom from fear of 
ittack. The parties have in many cases 
complained of actions from the other 
side as being in onflict with this 
tipulation. Wer 
maintained uch ! 
doubledly be handled through norma 
liplomatic channel nd might in that 
way to a large x resolved For 

es of this kind party may 
not wish to bring ity Council 
there is at pre i possibility 
vailable within t fra work of the 
Armistice regime 
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partics to these problems, indicating my 
that until and unless pro 
Armistice 
Agreements could be put more fully into 
nd perhaps even when that 
nas happened it wo i! be worth con 
dering whether pre il arrangements 
ould not be elaborated, which would 
meet the difficultic | have not found 
it appropriate or, indeed, been in a posi 
tion to make any proposals, I have only 
indicated that | feel that whatever solu 
tion may be considered, it 1 desirable 
to avoid organizational innovations and 
to work within the framework of the 
United Nations, The Governments, while 
taking note of my 
ing the procedutr | weaknesses indicated 
have not gone further into the matter 
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function 


observations concern 


Vv. Compliance with Arti- 
cles VII and VIII of Egypt- 
Israel General Armistice 
igreement 


Article VIII (1) and (2) of the Egypt 
Israel General Armistice Agreement es 
tablishes a demilitarized zone centred on 
Fl Auja and forbids the presence of the 
irmed forces of the parties therein 
Israel has had elements of armed forces 
in the demilitarized zone since the be 
ginning of November 1955, and these 
presently are of the order of three com 
panies of infantry, The three proposals 
put forward by the Secretary-General in 
i letter dated 3 November 1955 which 
inter alia provided for the withdrawal 
of this force were accepted in principle 
by the Government of Israel, but not 
implemented because they took the stand 
that their national security would be 
imperilled if they did so while Egypt 
continued to occupy defensive positions 
in the area between the line El Quseima 
Abu Aweigila and the demilitarized zone 
in violation of Article VIIL (3), and also 
had prohibited arms and an excess of 
troops in the defensive zone of the 
Western Front established by Article VI 

Egypt.has refused to permit investiga 
tion of Israeli complaints to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission of the violations 
illeged above, and it may therefore be 
presumed that the violations in fact 
exist. In turn Egypt has complained on 
several occasions of Israeli violations of 
Article VII, particularly as regards the 
presence of armoured vehicles and heavy 
mortars in the defensive zone, which is 
prohibited 


The establishment by Israel of a Kib 
butz in the demilitarized zone in Septem 
ber 1953 caused the Egyptian Govern- 
ment on 6 October of the same year to 
bring a complaint to the attention of the 
Security Council charging its establish 
ment as a violation by Israel of Article 
IV (1) and Article VIII of the General 
Armistice Agreement, At the request of 
Egypt on 3 February 1954, the Security 
Council placed upon its Agenda an item 
covering this complaint but the matter 
has never been discussed 


Therefore the position is that both 
parties are or must be presumed to be 
to a greater or lesser extent 
Articles VII and VIII 


I have specific assurances from both 
ides of their willingn to establish full 
ompliance with Artich Vil and VIII 
vithin the framework of a full return 
) the t : of affair envisaged in the 

nistice Agreement 4 plan for the 
tablishment of compliance with the 
o Artich ha hecn prepared t the 
ef of Staff. TI plan 


violating 


which a uch 


has not met with any objections from the 
Governments, is annexed to this report 


I have found that I should give a high 
priority to the implementation of the 
two Articles both because of their im 
mediate significance and because of my 
conviction that a return to the state of 
affairs they envisage, would be a major 
contribution in allaying fears of attack 
now to be found on both sides. | note, 
however, the view that such implementa 
tion has to find its place in relation to 
other steps in fulfilment of the aims of 
the Armistice Agreement 


VI. Lecal Arrangements 


Ihe basic principles and decisions 
governing the freedom of movement of 
observers and the status of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
under the Chief of Staff have been set 
forth elsewhere in this report. The prac 
tical measures now 


needed to observe 


and assist compliance with the substan 
tive provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreements have been carefully consid 
ered by the Chief of Staff who has made 
a number of proposals which are dk 
scribed below. These proposals are not 
far-reaching, but in the view of the Chief 
of Staff, they are adequate if fully im 
plemented, and he has no further pro 
posals to make for the present. After 
study of the problems involved during 
my visit to the region, | endorse this 
view of the Chief of Staff 


These proposals of the Chief of Staff 
have, in considerable measure, been a 
cepted by the Governments concerned 
They involve, as already indicated, appli 
cation of the principle of freedom of 
movement for observers, and local ar 
rangements such as Local Commanders 
Agreements, separation of forces and 
marking of boundaries, all measures en 
dorsed in principle by the Security 
Council in its resolutions under reference 
These meusures provide the practical 
means by which, in given situations 
compliance with the basic provisions of 
the General Armistice Agreement, and 
in particular of the cease-fire claus 
may be protected and strengthened. Ihe 
present proposals of the Chief of Staff 
are immediately important mainly in 
three areas, namely along the Demarca 
tion Line in the Gaza area, the El Auja 
demilitarized zone and the defensive 
areas of the western front, and Lake 
Tiberias 


The Gaza Demarcation Line 


In order to observe and assist compli 
ance with the cease-fire assurances along 
the Gaza Demarcation Line, arrange 
ments proposed by the Chief of. Staff for 
the establishment of an equal number 
of fixed United Nations observer posts 
on each side of the Line have been ac 
cepted by the Governments of I gypt and 
Isracl. The activities of United Nations 
military observers covered by these ar 
rangements are, of course, additional to 
those provided for in the General Armi 
tice Agreements 

In accepting this arrangement the 
Government of Israel set a time limit of 
ix months (until 31 October 1956) for 
its operation. It is understood, however 
that the Government of Israel will cor 
ider proposals from the Chief of Staff 
for the continuance of this arrangement 
ifter 31 October, if, in his view, the 
ituation at that time calls for it. The 
Government of Egypt, for its part, set: 


57 





no ume limit on tts adherence to the 
arrangement 


[he arrangement as negotiated in the 
terms set out below will be formally 
adopted in the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission to meet a request of the Govern 
ment of Israel that the arrangement be 
tied in with procedure under the General 
Armistice Agreement 

[he arrangement is as follows 

(a) The location and number of 

the observation posts on the Egyptian 
side of the Demarcation Line snail be 
agreed with Egypt and of those on the 
Israeli side with Israel, There shall be 
an equal number of observation posts 
established on each side. It is the in 
tention of the Chief of Staff to arrange 
for the establishment of six such posts 
on each side of the Line 

(b) United Nations observers shall 
have free access to those positions at 
any tme 

(c) If so desired by the party con- 
cerned, they shall be accompanied on 
their way to and during their stay at 
the observation posts by an officer of 
the party on whose side of the De- 
marcation Line the observation post 
is situated 

(d) Before proceeding to any of 
the observation posts, the United Na 
tions observer shall notify the Senior 

Israel (Senior Egyptian) Delegate, or 

his representative, to arrange that the 

party's forces allow passage to the 
posts 

(e) The reports of United Nations 
observers stationed in observation 
posts shall cover violations of Article 

il (2), shall be directed to the Mixed 

Armistice Commission, and shall be 

used in the examination of complaints 

in the Commission 

(f) The parties shall designate a 
route which the United Nations ob- 
servers shall follow to the observation 
posts 

(g) The United Nations Truce Su- 
pervision Organization may send 
patrols along the Demarcation Line 
between the observation posts when 
required, arrangements being made 
beforehand with Senior Delegates to 
the Mixed Armistice Commission, The 

aforesaid provisions in (c), (d), (e) 

and (f) shall apply to the patrols. 


As regards proposals for local arrange- 
ments in the Gaza area, or outside of it, 
referred to in paragraph 3 (c) of the 
Security Council resolution of 4 April 
1956, their present status and the attitude 
of the parties towards them is as follows. 

(a) Separation of Parties’ Forces in 
the Field 

The proposal that the parties should 
withdraw their armed forces, especially 
patrols, observation posts and defensive 
ositions, back from the Demarcation 
Line to a distance sufficient to eliminate 
or greatly reduce provocation which 
might induce undisciplined individuals 
to open fire leading to extensive breaches 
of Article Il, paragraph 2, has been 
accepted by Egypt without reservations 
The intentions of Israel are understood 
to be that they would refrain from send- 
ing patrols up to the Demarcation Line 
except when it proved essential to do so 
in order to protect agricultural opera 
tions of their setilers or to prevent in- 
cursions by persons from Egyptian con 
trolled territory, If supported by an 
effective observer arrangement, the line 
taken by Israel may prove adequate, al- 
though it falls short of the firmer ar- 
rangements proposed by the Chief of 
Staff and endorsed by the Security Coun- 
cil and me. Should the line now taken 


not meet the needs of the situation, | 
would find it necessary to bring the 
matter up for new consideration. 

(b) Erection of a Physical Obstacle 
along the Demarcation Line 

Israel is prepared to consider a pro- 
posal for the erection of a physical 
obstacle along the Demarcation Line by 
the Truce Supervision Organization when 
and if such a proposal is submitted by 
the Chief of Staff. Egypt agrees to the 
erection of obstacles atong selected por- 
tions of the Demarcation Line, subject 
to discussion with the Chief of Staff. In 
present circumstances and until the situa- 
tion has remained stable for a reasonable 
period, the Chief of Staff does not pro- 
pose to submit any specific proposals to 
this end 

(c) Marking of the Demarcation Line 

Both parties have agreed to the placing 
by the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization of conspicuous markers 
along the Demarcation Line surrounding 
the Gaza Strip. The Chief of Staff pro 
poses to make a beginning on this work 
as soon as possible 

(d) Local Commanders’ Agreement 

The negotiations to effect an arrange- 
ment including a Local Commanders’ 
Agreement between the parties for main- 
taining security along the Demarcation 
Line of the Gaza Strip have been at a 
standstill since August 1955. After a 
sufficient period of tranquillity the Chief 
of Staff proposes to suggest to the parties 
that these negotiations be resumed. 

(e) Joint Patrols 

It does not now appear opportune to 
establish joint patrols nor does it seem 
likely that they would be accepted by 
either party. Moreover, the proposal for 
joint patrols is in effect superseded by 
the agreement for the separation of the 
parties’ forces and the agreement to allow 
United Nations military observers to 
patrol along the Demarcation Line ac- 
companied by an officer of the party 
concerned 


The El Auja Demilitarized 
Zene and Defensive Areas of 
the Western Front 


Proposals for the free movement of 
United Nations military observers for the 
purpose of certifying compliance with 


the provisions of Article VII of the 
Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice Agree- 
ment were put before the parties. No 
objections were raised to them and they 
should go into effect as soon as reciprocal 
action is taken by both parties to estab- 
lish compliance with Articles VII and 
Vill 


Lake Tiberias 


In order to facilitate compliance with 
the General Armistice Agreement and 
with the special arrangements made in 
regard to the eastern shore of Lake 
Tiberias, proposals were made both to 
Syria and to Israel for the placing of 
fixed observation posts manned by Unit- 
ed Nations military observers on the 
eastern and north-eastern shore of the 
Lake. Approximately two such posts 
would be on Syrian controlled territory 
and one in territory controlled by Israel. 
In addition observers should have the 
right to move to these posts and to any 
point where difficulties requiring their 
intervention might arise in a _ special 
United Nations boat 

Syria accepted these proposals and, in 
regard to the movement of a United Na- 
tions boat on the Lake, expressed the 
view that as the greater portion of the 
Lake lies in the defensive zone provided 


for in Article V, paragraph 6, and Annex 
Ill of the General Armistice Agreement, 
United Nations military observers should 
have complete freedom of movement 
thereon 

Israel does not agree to the movement 
of a United Nations military observer 
boat on Lake Tiberias nor to the estab- 
lishment of a military observer post on 
Israel territory, considering these meas- 
ures uncalled for and as derogating from 
the rights which she claims over the 
whole extent of the Lake and the terri- 
tory to the north thereof and as far east 
as the old Palestine-Syrian boundary. 
Israel would, nevertheless, be prepared, 
after the lapse of a month, to consider 
a proposal by the Chief of Staff for the 
establishment of a United Nations mili- 
tary observer post should he then con- 
sider it desirable. 

I have declared that I find it necessary 
to maintain the proposal both for a 
police boat and for a post on Israeli 
territory. Short of these arrangements, I 
can scarcely find that the patrolling ar- 
rangements, mentioned below under (d), 
provide adequate safeguards. 

It will be recalled that in its resolution 
of 19 January 1956, the Security Coun- 
cil endorsed five proposals in regard to 
Lake Tiberias which had been made by 
the Chief of Staff. The present status of 
these proposals is as follows 

(a) The request to refrain from 
firing in contravention of Article LILI, 
paragraph 2, of the Israel-Syrian Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement is covered 
by the cease-fire assurances referred 
to earlier in this report. 

(b) The Syrian authorities have 
agreed to prevent the inhabitants of 
Syria from fishing in the Lake pending 
a solution of the problem of fishing 
permits. The Israelis have agreed to 
grant fishing permits to inhabitants of 
villages in Syria and the Demilitarized 
Zone near the Lake. As the Israelis 
hold that they alone can issue permits 
to fish in the Lake, application must 
be made through the Syrian representa- 
tive on the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion to the Israeli representative. The 
Syrian Government, on the other hand, 
considers that permits should be issued 
by the Chairman of the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. 

(c) The Israeli authorities have 
agreed not to interfere with the in- 
habitants of Syria who water their 
cattle in or draw water from Lake 
Tiberias, provided that water is drawn 
for domestic purposes only. The Syrian 
authorities have agreed not to inter- 
fere with Israeli fishing in Lake 
Tiberias. 

(d) Israel has agreed to adopt a 
policy to keep their police boats back 
from the eastern shore of the Lake, 
except when it is necessary to ap- 
proach it “for security purposes.” I 
understand this latter phrase to refer 
only to measures for the preservation 
of order and the protection of Israeli 
fisherermen. As to my evaluation of 
the stated Israeli patrolling policy on 
Lake Tiberias, I refer to my observa- 
tions on the corresponding problem 
in the Gaza area 


In other areas, the Chief of Staff does 
not at present propose to suggest to the 
parties that they put into effect any spe- 
cial arrangements of the type referred 
to in connexion with Gaza and Lake 
Tiberias, with the one exception that a 
Local Commanders’ Agreement should 
be negotiated between the Hashemite 





Kingdom of the Jordan and Israel. Ne- 
gotiations to establish such Local Com- 
manders’ Agreements covering the whole 
of the Demarcation Line between Jordan 
and Israel reached an advanced stage in 
the autumn of 1955. No agreement was 
reached, however, because of differences 
in view on a clause specifying that when 
desired by either party a United Nations 
military observer should be present at 
meetings between local commanders and 
area commanders of the two parties. 
Both the parties concerned have now 
signified, however, that they are prepared 
to agree to a clause worded in the above 
sense. The Chief of Staff consequently 
proposes to invite the parties to resume 
negotiations in the near future 


Apart from the special arrangements 
for the establishment of fixed observa- 
tion posts and for the free movement of 
United Nations military observers re- 
ferred to above in relation to the El 
Auja, Gaza and Lake Tiberias areas, it 
was proposed to all five Governments 
concerned that in implementation of the 
recognition of the status and functions 
of the Chief of Staff and military ob- 
servers, a specific assurance should be 
given that the principle of freedom of 
movement within the relevant areas 
should be freely recognized. Such as- 
surances were given by Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon. The position of the 
Government of Israel is that they will 
continue to afford to United Nations 
observers the same degree of freedom of 
movement inside Israel which all resi- 
dents or visitors to Israel normally enjoy, 
and also such freedom of movement as 
may be required in respect to specific 
posts and patrols around the Gaza area 
referred to above 


Vil. 


Special Questions 


In letters to the Secretary-General of 
13 and 14 April 1956, circulated as Se 
curity Council Document $/3587 of 16 
April 1956, the Government of Israel 
raised the question of the Egyptian inter- 
ference with Israeli shipping through the 
Suez Canal as treated by the Security 
Council in a resolution of 1 September 
1951 (S/2322). In the discussion the 
viewpoint expressed in the letters has 
been elaborated and attention drawn also 
to interference in the Straits of Tiran. 


My attitude has been that the Suez 
question as adjudicated by the Security 
Council, is not a question of compliance 
with the Armistice Agreement in the 
sense of my mandate. For that reason I 
have not, within the framework of my 
mandate, discussed the issue with the 
Egyptian Government. For the same rea- 
son I have found that I should not in 
this report evaluate the legal reasons 
presented by Israel in support of the 
view that the blockade represents a case 
of standing non-compliance with Article 
I of the Armistice Agreement 


My mandate, as evidenced also by the 
choice of previous Security Council reso- 
lutions to which reference is made in the 
resolution of 4 April 1956, is directly 
concerned with the state of tension along 
the Armistice Demarcation Lines and 
the state of compliance or non-compli- 
ance with the Armistice Agreement as a 
cause of such tension. In an approach 
looking beyond the immediate problems 
which, as I understand the resolution of 
4 April 1956, the Security Council had 
in mind, it is obvious that the question 
raised by the Government of Israel 


should come under consideration in the 
light of the Council's finding in its reso- 
lution of 1 September 1951 that the 
blockade is incompatible with the Armi- 
stice regime, as this regime put an end 
to a state in which Egypt could avail 
itself of belligerent rights 

In the letters with which the Govern- 
ments of Jordan and Lebanon transmitted 
their cease fire assurances, they called 
attention to the Jordan River diversion 
scheme of Israel, at an earlier Stage re- 
peatedly discussed by the Security Coun- 
cil 


A judgment on legal grounds about the 
question raised by the Governments of 
Jordan and Lebanon has to take into 
consideration the status of the Demili- 
tarized Zone as established by Article V 
in the Armistice Agreement between 
Syria and Israel, the effect of the diver- 
sion scheme in the light of the rules 
relevant to the Demilitarized Zone as 
interpreted by the Chief of Staff, and, 
finally, the situation created by the Secu: 
rity Council resolution of 27 October 
1953 

Under these circumstances I have 
found that my formal stand under the 
terms of my mandate must be to request 
the parties to abide by decisions concern- 
ing the matter taken by the Security 
Council or under the Armistice Agree- 
ment, and as indicated in a previous 
section, to underline that in cases where 
different views are held as to the interpre 
tation of a resolution of the Security 
Council, the Security Council alone can 
interpret its resolution, A departure on 
my side from the stand thus taken would 
have meant that I interfered with the 
jurisdiction of the Council or of the 
Chief of Staff. Such interference would 
have been objectionable not only as 
leading to confusion, but also as going 
beyond the terms of my mandate 


The question how a resumption of 
work by Israel on the diversion scheme 
would influence the situation along the 
Demarcation Line, is obviously separate 
from the legal questions to which I have 
referred. It appears from the letters from 
the Governments of Jordan and Lebanon 
that the two Governments consider that 
a resumption of the work might put the 
situation along the Demarcation Line 
under an undue strain. This view has 
been expressed to me also by the other 
Governments of the Arab countries. I 
have given this aspect of the question 
my most serious attention, I find that the 
strain feared in case of a resumption of 
the work should not be permitted to en- 
danger the cease-fire, but as stated dur 
ing my negotiations, I feel, with equal 
strength, that, legal considerations apart, 
it is the duty of all parties to the present 
effort to reduce tensions to avoid any 
action that may create an added strain 


Article VIII of the Armistice Agree- 
ment between Jordan and Israel estab- 
lishes a procedure for the implementation 
of certain arrangements concerning which 
the same Article states that an agreement 
in principle was reached at the Armistice 
It has so far not proved possible, through 
the machinery established, to reach 
agreements on methods for implementa- 
tion. The Israeli Government considers 
this to be a case of standing non-compli 
ance from the side of Jordan. The 
matters involved have been discussed in 
substance with both Governments. How 
ever, I do not feel that I should in this 
report go into the questions to which the 
Article gives rise, as the judgment as to 
the state of compliance is primarily de 
pendent on the jurisdiction of the Chief 
of Staff or on negotiations to be con 


ducted by him. A memorandum sub- 
mitted to me by the Chief of Staff on 
this subject is annexed to the report 


For the same reasons I have not felt 
that I should in this report discuss issues 
covered by Article V of the Armistice 
Agreement between Syria and Israel, The 
matter has been discussed and the Syrian 
Government has claimed non-compliance 
by Israel with the provisions of the Arti- 
cle. A memorandum submitted to me by 
the Chief of Staff is also in this case 
annexed to the report. 


VIII. Conclusions 


In the letter to the President of the 
Security Council of 2 May 1956, in 
which I presented an interim report, I 
restated the scope of the Security Coun- 
cil mandate as defined in its resolution 
of 4 April, and indicated my interpreta- 
tion of the mandate as permitting me to 
negotiate for the fullest possible compli 
ance with the Armistice Agreements 


I said in my report that I had stayed 
strictly within the scope of my mandate. 
This means that I have left aside those 
fundamental issues which so deeply in- 
fluence the present situation, and that I 
have devoted all my attention to the 
limited task of re-establishing first of all 
a cease-fire, and, based on the cease-fire, 
a state of full compliance with the Armi 
stice Agreements. 

It may be said that this does not meet 
the needs of the situation, In my own 
view, confirmed by the frank and full 
discussions | have had with the leaders 
in the Middle East, I feel that the re- 
establishment of full compliance with the 
Armistice Agreements represents a stage 
which has to be passed in order to make 
progress possible on the main issues 
which I have considered to be outside 
my mandate. 


It is still too early to say what has 
been achieved in substance, but the efforts 
made, in my view, were necessary as an 
initial step. Their value and effect will 
depend first of all on the good will and 
the actions taken by the Governments 
directly concerned, in the second place 
on the support given to those Govern- 
ments by others and by the world com- 
munity, as represented by the United 
Nations 


What has been done may open the 
door to new fruitful developments. The 
initiative is now in the hands of the Gov 
ernments party to the Armistice Agree 
ments, It is my feeling that there is a 
general will to peace, and that this will 
should be fostered and encouraged, not 
by attempts to impose from outside solu 
tions to problems of vital significance to 
everyone in the region, but by a co- 
operation which facilitates for the Gov- 
ernments concerned the taking unilateral- 
ly of steps to increase confidence and to 
demonstrate their wish for peaceful con- 
ditions 


I believe that the present situation 
offers unique possibilities. If we have 
previously experienced chain reactions 
leading to a continuous deterioration of 
the situation, we may now have the 
possibility of starting a chain of reactions 
in the opposite direction. 


The final settlement is probably still 
far off, but even partial solutions to the 
harassing problems of the region would 
be a contribution to the welfare of the 
peoples concerned and to the peace of 
the world 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF j 


Atomic Energy Conference Proceedings 


A" of the papers and verbatim 


records of the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, held at Geneva in 
August 1955, are now available in 
English. With the publication of the 
final 
early in May 
ceedings of the International Con- 
the 
Atomic Energy” 


ux English-language volumes 
the complete “Pro- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of 
runs to sixteen vol 
umes and 7,882 pages It is expected 
that the entire “Proceedings” will be 
published this year in French, Rus- 
sian and Spanish 


The last additions to the English 
language publication are Volumes 
I, V, VI, X, X11, and XII 

Volume I, “The World's Require 
the Role of Nu 
data 
nations attending the Confer 


ments for Energy 


clear Power,” includes from 
many 
ence, and United Nations compila- 
tions that survey the present state 


rhis 


“data makes it possible to predict the 


of available energy resources 


future use of nuclear power in vari 
ous areas of the world 
Volume \V Reactor 


is concerned with the phy 


“Physics of 
Design 
sical processes that take place in 
the 


exper iments 


the core of nuclear reactor 


The 


view ed 


and results re 


deal with thermal reactors 
useful in power or fissionable mate 
rial production, and with fast re 
actors capable of breeding substan 
tial fissionable 


quantities of new 


material 


Volume X is titled, “Radioactive 
Isotopes and Nuclear Radiations in 
Medicine.” 


contributions of nuclear energy has 


One of the significant 


been the widening use of radiation 
for diagnosis and treatment of dis 
ease. Radioactive Isotopes can be 
used as tracers to allow a physician 
or medical researcher to follow 
bodily processes In various illnesses, 


including certain types of cancer, 


become al 
Many of 


the techniques in these fields are 


radiation treatment has 


most standard pre cedure 


described in this volume 


Volume XII is titled, “Radioactive 
Isotopes and Ionizing Radiations in 
Bio- 


It describes the use of 


Agriculture, Physiology and 
chemistry.” 
radioactive tracers to produce new 
rhe 


knowledge in these fields use 


of tracers, for example, has clarified 
the way in which plants use fertil- 
izers. The volume also includes dis- 


cussions of application of large 


amounts of radiation to produce 


new varictics of plants 

Volume XIII, “Legal, Adminis- 
trative, Health and Safety Aspects 
Scale Nuclear 
deals with prevention of 


of Large Use of 
Energy,” 
damage or injury to human beings 
and problems that arise from the 
threat of potential damage. Admin 
istrative procedures, legislation and 
safety rules for protecting workers 
are discussed 

INTERNATION- 
AL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACE- 


ATOMIC ENERGY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THI 


FUL USES OF 
United Nations. Price for the com- 
plete set of sixteen volumes, $130, 
£46 sterling or the equivalent in 
For the six vol- 
Volume I, $8, 


57s. or equivalent, Volume V, $9, 


other currencies 


umes listed above 


63s. or equivalent; Volume X, $8, 
57s. or equivalent; Volume X11, 
$9. 63s. or equivalent, V olume 
X111, $7, 50s. or equivalent, Ob- 


tainable through the United Na- 
tions Bookshop, United Nations, 
New 
tion Section, United Nations, New 
York . 

through 


York, or Sales and Circula- 


and in other countries 


United Nations sales 


agents 


International 
Social Service Review 


6 bw development of international 

action to promote family and 
child welfare is broadly examined 
in the first 
Nations publication, “The Interna- 
tional Social Service Review,” pub- 
lished in April. The issue is devoted 


issue Of a new United 


to family and child welfare, includ- 
ing related technical assistance pro- 
grams and the activities of UNICEF. 
It traces the steady broadening of 
international action in this field from 
the early emergency programs of 
UNRRA to the extensive long-range 
activities now being carried out 


Today such United Nations ac- 
tivities include the provision of in- 
formation on family and child wel- 
fare programs, the preparation of 
international 
protect the child and the family, 
preparation of studies and reports, 
and the provision of direct technical 


legal instruments to 


assistance to governments. To avoid 
overlapping and duplication of the 
activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, machinery 
has been set up to ensure a high 
degree of inter-agency coordination. 


In addition to the survey of pro- 
grams for family and child welfare, 


the first issue of the “The Interna- 





Basic Principles Presented in a Study of the Question of the Relationship 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency to the United Nations 


Ihe agreement bringing the Agency 
into relationship with the United Na 
tuons, which will be entered into by the 
General Assembly on behalf of the 
United Nations and the General Confer 
ence on behalf of the Agency, should be 
based on the Charter of the United Na 
tions and the relevant articles of the 
Statute of the International Atomic En 
ergy Agency, and should contain provi- 
sions covering the following points 

Recognition by the United Nations of 
the IAEA as the agency, under the aegis 
of the United Nations as specified in the 
following paragraphs, responsible for 
taking action under its statute for the 
accomplishment of the objectives set forth 
therein, and recognition that by virtue 
of its inter governmental character and 
international responsibilities, the IBA 
should function as an autonomous inter 
national organization under its statute, 
and in the working relationship with 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies set out in the agreement 

Recognition by the Agency of the 
responsibilities of the United Nations in 
the fields of international peace and 
security and economic and social devel- 
opment, and, accordingly, assumption by 
the Agency of the obligation to keep the 
United Nations informed of its activities 
The Agency should be required to sub- 
mit reports on its activities to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its regular sessions; to 
the Security Council when appropriate; 
and to the Economic and Social Council 
and to other organs of the United Na- 
tions on matters within the competence 
of these organs 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations should report to the United Na- 
tions as appropriate on the development 
of the relations and on the common 
activities of the United Nations and the 
Agency 

The Agency should be required to con- 
sider resolutions relating to the Agency 


tional Social Service Review” also 
includes chapters on day-care serv- 
ices for children and home-help 
service. A selected bibliography on 
family and child welfare also is pro- 
vided 

Subsequent issues of the “Re- 
view,” which is scheduled for publi- 
cation twice yearly, will deal with 
other aspects of social work in which 
the United Nations and its related 
agencies are engaged 
SOCIAL SERV- 
Nations 


THE INTERNATIONAI 
ick Review. United 


Prepared by the Secretary-General in Consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


idopted by the General Assembly or any 
of the Councils of the United Nations 
and, when requested, to submit reports 
on action taken by the Agency or by its 
members, in accordance with the statute, 
is a result of such consideration ‘ 

rhe Agency should cooperate with the 
Security Council in furnishing to it such 
information and 
required for the maintenance and restora 
tion of international peace and security 

Ihe Agency should undertake to co 
operate, in accordance with its statute, 
in whatever measures may be recom 
mended by the United Nations in order 
to ensure effective coordination of its 
activities with those of the United Na 
tions and of the specialized agencies 
Coordination should aim at avoiding 
overlapping and duplication of activities 
Ihe Agency furthermore should partici 
pate in such bodies as the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination and should 
maintain close working relationships with 
the secretariats of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations or his representative should be 
entitled to attend and to participate with 
out vote on matters of common interest 
in sessions of the General Conference of 
the Agency and of the Board of Gov 
ernors. He also should be invited as 
appropriate to such other meetings as the 
Agency may convene at which matters 
of interest to the United Nations are 
under consideration, Representatives of 
the Agency should be entitled to attend 
and participate without vote in meetings 
of the General Assembly and its commit 
tees, meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council and Trusteeship Council, 
and of their respective subsidiary bodies 
At the invitation of the Security Council, 
representatives of the Agency may attend 
its meetings to supply it with information 
or give it other assistance with regard to 
matters within the competence of the 
Agency 


issistance as may be 


Price $0.60, 4/6s, or equivalent 
Obtainable 
from the United Nations Book- 
shop, United Nations, New York, 
or Columbia Press, 
2960 York, 


N. Y., and in other countries from 


in other currencies. 


University 
Broadway, New 


United Nations sales agents 


How the Headquarters 
is Protected 


| _ a small staff of trained men 
insure the security of the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations——its 


The Agency should include in the 
agendas of the General Conference o1 
the Board of Governors items proposed 
by the United Nations. The Agency 
should have the right to bring questions 
before the United Nations in the follow 
ing manner the Secretary-General, in 
accordance with his authority, should 
bring to the attention of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Eco 
nomic and Social Council or the Trustee 
ship Council, as appropriate, questions 
proposed for their consideration by the 
Agency 

The United Nations and the Agency 
should arrange for the fullest and prompt 
test exchange of appropriate information 
and documents between the Agency and 
the United Nations 

The Agency should undertake to con 
sult from time to time with the United 
Nations concerning administrative mat 
ters of mutual interest, particularly the 
most efficient use of facilities, staff and 
services, and with a view to securing, 
within the limits of the pertinent provi 
sions of the statutes of the two organiza 
tions, as much uniformity in these mat 
ters as shall be found practicable, These 
consultations shall cover the most equi 
table manner in which special services 
furnished by one organization to the 
other should be financed. 

The General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council or the Secretary 
General, as may be appropriate, should 
take action as necessary to extend to the 
Agency the various administrative rights 
and facilities enjoyed by other organiza 
tions within the United Nations system 

The General Assembly should take ac 
tion in each case to enable a legal ques 
tion arising within the scope of the 
activities of the Agency to be submitted, 
at the request of the Board of Governors 
of the Agency in accordance with its 
statute, to the International Court for 
ain advisory opinion 


Buildings and grounds, the delega- 
tions and visiting dignitaries, the 
3,000 Secretariat members and the 
thousands of daily visitors—is de- 
scribed in an article “Policing the 
United Nations” by Alvin Knepper 
in a recent issue of the magazine 
Law and Order 


Among the many problems faced 
daily by the security staff are the 
elimination of safety hazards and 
protection against fire. As in any 
other city, a detail is assigned to 
keep traffic flowing smoothly. 





Draft Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 


ARTICLE 1 
Establishment of the Agency 


The parties hereto establish an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (herein- 
after referred to as the “Agency”) upon 
the terms and conditions hereinafter set 
forth 


ARTICLE Il 
Objectives 


The Agency shall seek to accelerate 
and enlarge the contribution of atomic 
energy to the peace, health, and prosper- 
ity of the world. It shall ensure, so far 
as it is able, that assistance provided by 
it or at its request or under its supervi- 
sion or control is not used in such a way 
as to further any military purpose 


ARTICLE Ill 
Functions 


A. The Agency shall be authorized 

1, to encourage and assist research on, 
and development and practical applica 
tion of, atomic energy for peaceful uses 
throughout the world; and, if requested 
to do 80, to act as an intermediary for 
the purposes of securing the performance 
of services or the supplying of materials, 
equipment, or facilities by one member 
of the Agency for another: and to per 
form any operation or service useful in 
the practical application of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes; 

2. to make provision, in accordance 
with this Statute, for materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities to meet the 
needs of research on, and development 
and practical application of, atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, including the pro 
duction of electric power, with due con 
sideration for the needs of the under 
developed areas of the world; 

3. to foster the exchange of scientific 
and technical information on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy 

4. to encourage the exchange of scien 
tists and experts in the field of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy 

5. to establish and administer safe 
guards designed to ensure that special 
fissionable and other materials, services, 
equipment, facilities, and information 
made available by the Agency or at its 
request or under its supervision or con 
trol are not used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose; and, at the 
request of the parties to any bilateral or 
multilateral arrangement not otherwise 
under the Agency's supervision or con 
trol, to apply these safeguards to such 
arrangement; 

6. to establish of adopt standards of 
safety for protection of health and mini- 
mization of danger to life and property 
(including standards for labor condi 
tions), and to provide for the application 
of these standards to its own operations 
as well as to operations making use of 
materials, services, equipment, facilities, 
and information made available by the 
Agency or at its request or under its 
control or supervision; and, at the request 
of parties to any bilateral or multilateral 
arrangement not otherwise under the 
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Agency's supervision or control, to pro 
vide for the application of these stand 
ards to operations under the arrangement; 

7. to acquire or establish any facilities, 
plant, and equipment useful in carrying 
out its authorized functions, whenever 
such facilities, plant, and equipment oth- 
erwise available to it in the area con- 
cerned are inadequate or available on 
terms it deems unsatisfactory 

B. In carrying out its functions, the 
Agency shall 

1. conduct its activities in conformity 
with policies of the United Nations fur- 
thering the establishment of safeguarded 
worldwide disarmament and in conformity 
with any international agreements entered 
into pursuant to such policies; 

2. establish control over the use of 
special fissionable materials received by 
the Agency, in order to ensure that these 
materials are used only for peaceful 
purposes, 

3. allocate its resources in such a man- 
ner as to secure efficient utilization and 
the greatest possible general benefit in 
all areas of the world, bearing in mind 
the special needs of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world; 

4, submit reports on its activities to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and, when appropriate, to the Secur 
ity Council; if, in connection with the 
activities of the Agency there should 
arise questions that are within the compe- 
tence of the Security Council, the Agency 
shall notify the Security Council, as the 
organ bearing the main responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and may also take the meas- 
ures Open to it under this Statute, in 
cluding those provided in paragraph ¢ 
of Article XII; 

5. submit reports to the Economic and 
Social Council and other organs of the 
United Nations on matters within the 
competence of these organs 

C. In carrying out its functions, the 
Agency shall not make assistance to 
members subject to any political, eco 
nomic, military, or other conditions in 
compatible with the provisions of this 
Statute 

D. Subject to the provisions of this 
Statute and to the terms of agreements 
concluded between a state or group of 
states and the Agency, the activities of 
the Agency shall be carried out with due 
observance of the sovercien rights of 
states 

ARTICLE IV 
Me mbership 

A. The initial members of the Inter 
national Atomic Energy Agency shall be 
those states Members of the United Na- 
tions or of any of the specialized agencies 
which shall have signed this Statute with- 
in ninety days after it is opened for 
signature and shall have deposited an 
instrument of ratification 

B. Other members of the Agency shall 
be those states, whether or not Members 
of the United Nations or of any of the 
specialized agencies, which deposit an 
instrument of acceptance of this Statute 
after their membership has been ap- 


proved by the General Conference upon 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Governors. In recommending and approv- 
ing a state for membership, the Board of 
Governors and the General Conference 
shall determine that the state is able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of 
membership in the Agency, giving due 
consideration to its ability and willing- 
ness to act in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

C. The Agency is based on the princi- 
ple of the sovereign equality of all its 
members, and all members, in order to 
ensure to all of them the rights and 
benefits resulting from membership, shall 
fulfill in good faith the obligations as- 
sumed by them in accordance with this 
Statute. 

ARTICLE V 


General Conference 


A. A General Conference consisting of 
representatives of all members shall meet 
in regular annual session and in such 
special sessions as may be convened by 
the Director General at the request of 
the Board of Governors or of a majority 
of members 

B. At such sessions, each member shall 
be represented by one delegate who may 
be accompanied by alternates and by 
advisers. The cost of attendance of any 
delegation shall be borne by the member 
concerned 

C. The General Conference shall elect 
a President and such other officers as 
may be required at the beginning of each 
session. They shall hold office for the 
duration of the session. The General 
Conference, subject to the provisions of 
this Statute, shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. Each member shall have one 
vote, and, except as otherwise provided 
in this Statute, decisions shall be adopted 
by a majority of those present and voting 
4 majority of members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

D. The functions of the General Con 
ference shall be 

1. to elect members of the Board of 
Governors in accordance with Article VI; 

to admit new members in accord 
ance with Article IV; 

3. to suspend a member from the priv 
ileges and rights of membership in ac- 
cordance with Article XIX; 

4. to consider the annual report of the 
Board; 

5. in accordance with Article XIV, to 
approve the budget of the Agency recom- 
mended by the Board or return it with 
recommendations as to its entirety or 
parts to the Board, for resubmission to 
the General Conference; 

6. to approve reports to be submitted 
to the United Nations as required by the 
relationship agreement between the Agen- 
cy and the United Nations, except with 
respect to the reports referred to in 
paragraph C of Article XII, or return 
them to the Board with its recommen 
dations; 

to approve any agreement or agree 
ments between the Agency and the United 
Nations and other organizations as pro- 





vided in Article XVI or return such 
agreements with its recommendations to 
the Board, for resubmission to the Gen- 
eral Conference; 

8. to approve rules and limitations re- 
garding the exercise of borrowing powers 
by the Board, in accordance with para- 
graph G of Article XIV; 

9. to approve amendments to this Stat- 
ute in accordance with paragraph B of 
Article XVIII. 

E. The General Conference shall have 
the authority: 

l. to make recommendations to the 
Board of Governors on any matter relat- 
ing to the functions of the Agency; 

2. to make recommendations to the 
Board on any matter brought to the 
attention of the General Conference by 
the Board; 

3. to propose matters for consideration 
by the Board and request from the 
Board reports on any matter relating to 
the functions of the Agency. 


ARTICLE VI 
Board of Governors 


A. The Board of Governors shall be 
composed as follows 

1. The outgoing Board of Governors 
(or in the case of the first Board, the 
Preparatory Commission referred to in 
Annex |) shall designate for membership 
on the Board the five members most 
advanced in the technology of atomic 
energy including the production of source 
materials and the member most advanced 
in the technology of atomic energy in 
cluding the production of source mate- 
rials in each of the following areas not 
represented by the aforesaid five: 

(1) North America 

(2) Latin America 

(3) Western Europe 

(4) Eastern Europe 

(5) Africa and the Middle East 

(6) South Asia 

(7) Southeast Asia and the Pacific 

(8) Far East. 

2. The outgoing Board of Governors 
(or in the case of the first Board, the 
Preparatory Commission referred to in 
Annex 1) shall designate for membership 
on the board two members from among 
the following other producers of source 
materials: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Portugal; and shall also desig- 
nate for membership on the Board one 
other member as a supplier of technical 
assistance. No member in this category 
in any one year will be eligible for re- 
designation in the same category for the 
following year 

3, The General Conference shall elect 
ten members to membership on the 
Board of Governors, with due regard to 
equitable representation on the Board 
as a whole of the members in the areas 
listed in subparagraph A-1 of this article, 
so that the Board shall at all times in- 
clude in this category a representative of 
each of those areas except North Amer- 
ica, Except for the five members chosen 
for a term of one year in accordance 
with paragraph D of this article, no 
member in this category in any one term 
of office will be eligible for reelection in 
the same category for the following term 
of office 

B. The designations provided for in 
subparagraphs A-1 and A-2 of this article 
shal] take place not less than sixty days 
before each regular annual session of the 
General Conference. The elections pro- 
vided for in subparagraph A-3 of this 
article shall take place at regular annual 
sessions of the General Conference. 

C. Members represented on the Board 
of Governors in accordance with sub- 
paragraphs A-1 and A-2 of this article 


shall hold office from the end of the next 
regular annual session of the General 
Conference after their designation until 
the end of the following regular annual 
session of the General Conference. 

D. Members represented on the Board 
of Governors in accordance with sub- 
paragraph A-3 of this article shall hold 
office from the end of the regular annual 
session of the General Conference at 
which they are elected until the end of 
the second regular annual session of the 
General Conference thereafter. In the 
first election following that of the first 
Board, however, five shall be chosen for 
a term of one year. 

E. Each member of the Board. of 
Governors shall have one vote, and deci- 
sions shall be made by a majority of 
those present and voting, except as other- 
wise provided in this Statute. Two-thirds 
of all members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

F. The Board of Governors shall have 
authority to carry out the functions of 
the Agency in accordance with this Stat- 
ute, subject to its responsibilities to the 
General Conference as provided in this 
Statute. 

G, The Board of Governors shall meet 
at such times as it may determine, The 
meetings shall take place at the head- 
quarters of the Agency unless otherwise 
determined by the Board. 

H. The Board of Governors shall elect 
a .Chairman and other officers from 
among its members and, subject to the 
provisions of this Statute, shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. 

I. The Board of Governors may estab- 
lish such committees as it deems advisa- 
ble. The Board may appoint persons to 
represent it in its relations with other 
organizations. 

J. The Board of Governors shall pre- 
pare an annual report to the General 
Conference concerning the affairs of the 
Agency and any projects approved by 
the Agency. The Board shall also pre- 
pare for submission to the General Con- 
ference such reports as the Agency is or 
may be required to make to the United 
Nations or to any other organization the 
work of which is related to that of the 
Agency. These reports, along with the 
annual report, shall be submitted to 
members of the Agency at least one 
month before the regular annual session 
of the General Conference 


ARTICLE VII 


Staff 

A. The staff of the Agency shall be 
headed by a Director General, who shall 
be appointed by the Board of Governors 
for a term of four years. The Director 
General shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the Agency 

B. The Director General shall be re- 
sponsible for the appointment, organiza 
tion, and functioning of the staff and 
shall be under the authority of and sub- 
ject to the control of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. He shall perform his duties in 
accordance with regulations adopted by 
the Board 

C. The staff shall include such qualified 
scientific and technical and other person- 
nel as may be required to fulfill the 
objectives and functions of the Agency 
The Agency shall be guided by the prin- 
ciple that its permanent staff shall be 
kept to a minimum 

D. The paramount consideration in the 
recruitment and employment of the staff 
and in the determination of the conditions 
of service shall be to secure employees 
of the highest standards of efficiency, 
technical competence, and integrity. Sub- 


ject to this consideration, due regard shall 
be paid to the contributions of members 
to the Agency and to the importance of 
recruiting the staff on as wide a geogra- 
phical basis as possible. 

FE. The terms and conditions on which 
the staff shall be appointed, remunerated, 
and dismissed shall be in accordance with 
regulations made by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, subject to the provisions of this 
Statute and to general rules approved by 
the General Conference on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 

F, In the performance of their duties, 
the Director General and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any 
source external to the Agency. They shall 
refrain from any action which might re- 
flect on their position as officials of the 
Agency. Each member undertakes to re- 
spect the international character of the 
responsibilities of the Director General 
and the staff and shall not seek to in- 
fluence them in the discharge of their 
duties. 

G. In this article the term “staff” in 
cludes guards 


ARTICLE VIII 


Exchange of Information 

A, Each member shall make available 
such information as would, in the judg 
ment of the member, be helpful to the 
Agency. 

B. Each member shall make available 
to the Agency all scientific information 
developed as a result of assistance ex- 
tended by the Agency pursuant to Ar- 
ticle XI. 

C. The Agency shall assemble and 
make available in an accessible form the 
information made available to it under 
paragraphs A and B of this article, It 
shall take positive steps to encourage the 
exchange among its members of infor- 
mation relating to the nature and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and shall serve 
as an intermediary among its members 
for this purpose, 


ARTICLE IX 


Supplying of Materials 

A. Members may make available to 
the Agency such quantities of special 
fissionable materials as they deem advisa- 
ble and on such terms as shall be agreed 
with the Agency. The materials made 
available to the Agency may, at the 
discretion of the member making them 
available, be stored either by the member 
concerned or, with the agreement of the 
Agency, in the Agency's depots, 

B. Members may also make available 
to the Agency source materials as defined 
in Article XX and other materials, The 
Board of Governors shall determine the 
quantities of such materials which the 
Agency will accept under agreements pro 
vided for in Article XIII 

( Each member shall notify the 
Agency of the quantities, form, and 
composition of special fissionable mate 
rials, source materials, and other mate 
rials which that member is prepared, in 
conformity with its laws, to make avail 
able immediately or during a period 
specified by the Board of Governors . 

D. On request of the Agency a mem 
ber shall, from the materials which it has 
made avalaible, without delay deliver to 
another member or group of members 
such quantities of such materials as the 
Agency may specify, and shall without 
delay deliver to the Agency itself such 
quantities of such materials as are really 
necessary for operations and scientific 
research in the facilities of the Agency 

FE. The quantities, form and composi 
tion of materials made available by any 





member may be changed at any time by 
the member with the approval of the 
Board of Governors 

F. An initial notification in accordance 
with paragraph C of this article shall be 
made within three months of the entry 
into force of this Statute with respect 
to the member concerned. In the absence 
of a contrary decision of the Board of 
Governors, the materials initially made 
available shall be for the period of the 
calendar year succeeding the year when 
this Statute takes effect with re pect to 
the member concerned. Subsequent notifi 
cations shall likewise, 
contrary action by the Board, relate to 
the period of the calendar year following 
the notification and shall be made no 
later than the first day of November of 
each year 

©) I te Agency shall specify the pla Cc 
and method of delivery and, where ap 
propriate, the form and composition, of 
materials which it has requested a mem 
ber to deliver from the amounts which 
that member has notified the Agency it 
is prep ured to make available. The Agen 


in the absence of a 


cy shall also verify the quantities of ma 
delivered and hall report tho 
quantit periodically to the member 
H. The Agency shall be responsible for 
storing and protecting materials in its 
possession, The Agency shall ensure that 
these materials shall be safeguarded 
against (1) hazards of the weather, (2) 
unauthorized removal or diversion, (3) 
damage or destruction, including sabo 
tage, and (4) forcible seizure. In storing 
special fissionable materials in its posses 
sion, the Agency shall ensure the geogra 
phical distribution of these materials in 
such a way as not to allow concentration 
of large amounts of such materials in any 
one country or region of the world 
I. The Agency shall as soon as practi 
cable establish or acquire such of the 
following as may be necessary 
1. plant, equipment, and facilities for 
the receipt, storage, and issue of materials; 
2. physical safeguards; 
adequate health and safety measures; 
control laboratories for the analysis 
and verification of materials received; 
housing and administrative facilities 
for any staff required for the foregoing 
J. The materials made available pur 
suant to this article shall be used as 
determined by the Board of Governors 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Statute. No member shall have the right 
to require that the materials it makes avail 
able to the Agency be kept separately by 
the Agency or to designate the specific 
project in which they must be used 


ARTICLE X 


Services, Equipment, and Facilities 


terial 


Members may make available to the 
Agency services, equipment, and facilities 
which may be of assistance in fulfilling 
the Agency's objectives and functions 


ARTICLE XI 


Agency Projects 

A. Any member or group of members 
of the Agency desiring to set up any 
project for research on, or development 
or practical application of, atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes may request the 
assistance of the Agency in securing 
special fissionable and other materials, 
services, equipment, and facilities neces 
sary for this purpose 

B. Any request shall be accompanied 
by an explanation of the purpose and 
extent of the project and shall be con 
sidered by the Board of Governors 

C. The Agency may arrange for the 
supplying of any materials, services, 
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necessary for 
the project by one or more Member 
or may itself undertake to provide any 
or all of these directly 

DD. For the purpose of considering the 
request, the Agency may send into the 
territory of the member or group of 
member 
persons qualified to examine the project 
For this purpose the Agency may, with 
the approval of the member or group of 
mem he making the request, use mem 
bers of its own staff or employ suitably 
qualified nationals of any member 

I Before ipproving a project under 
this Article, the Board of Governors shall 
give du meideration to 
of the project, includ 

cientific and technical feasibility 
the adequacy of plans, funds, and 
technical personnel to assure the effective 
execution of the project; 

4. «the idequacy of proposed health 
and ifety standards for handling and 
storing materials and for operating facil 
ithe 

4. the inability of the member or group 
of members making the request to secure 
the necessary finances, materials, facili 
ties, equipment, and services; 

5S. the equitable distribution of mate 
rials and other resources available to the 
Agency ind 

6. such other matters as may be rel 
evant 

FP. Upon approving a project, the Agen 
cy shall enter into an agreement with the 
member or group of members submitting 
the project, which agreement shall 

1. provide for allocation to the project 
of any required special fissionable or 
other materials 

provide for transfer of special fis 
sionable materials from their then place 
of custody, whether the materials be in 
the custody of the Agency or of the 
member making them available for use 
in Agency projects, to the member or 
group of members submitting the pro 
ject, under conditions which ensure the 
safety of any shipment required and meet 
applicable health and safety standards 

3. set forth the terms and conditions 
including charges, on which any mate 
rials, services, equipment, and facilities 
are to be provided by the Agency itself, 
and, if any such materials, services, equip 
ment, and facilities are to be provided by 
a member, the terms and conditions as 
arranged for by the member or group of 
members submitting the project and the 
supplying member 

4. include undertakings by the member 
or group of members submitting the 
project (a) that the assistance provided 
shall not be used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose; and (b) 
that the project shall be subject to the 
safeguards provided for in Article XII, 
the relevant safeguards being specified in 
the agreement; 

5. make appropriate provision regard 
ing the rights and interests of the Agency 
and the member or members concerned 
in any inventions or discoveries or any 
patents therein, arising from the project; 

6. include such other provisions as 
may be appropriate. 

G. The provisions of this article shall 
also apply where appropriate to a request 
for materials, services, facilities, or equip 
ment in connection with an _ existing 
project 


equipment, and facilities 


making the request a person or 


1. the usefulne 


ing it 
, 


ARTICLE XII 


4 gency Sa feeuards 

A. With respect to any Agency project 
or other arrangement where the Agency 
is requested by the parties concerned to 
apply safeguards, the Agency shall have 


the following rights and responsibilities 
to the extent relevant to the project or 
arrangement 

|. to approve the design of any spe- 
ialized equipment and facilities, includ- 
ng nuclear reactors 

to require the observance of any 
health and safety measures prescribed by 
the Agency 

3. to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records to assist in 
ensuring accountability for source and 
pecial fissionable material 

4. to call for and receive progress 
reports 

to approve the means to be used for 
chemical processing of irradiated mate 
rials and to specify disposition of any 
pecial fissionable materials recovered or 
a by-product, and to require 
that such special fissionab iaterials be 
deposited with the Agency except for 
quantilies suthorized by the Agency to be 
etained for specified non-military use 
nder continuing Agency safeguards; 

6. to send into the territory of the 
recipient state or states inspectors, desig 
nated by the Agency after consultation 
with the state or states concerned, who 
shall have access at all times to aill 
places, persons, and data necessary to 
account for source and special fissionable 
materials supplied and fissionable prod 
ucts and to determine whether there is 
compliance with the undertaking against 
use in furtherance of any military pur 
pose referred to in subparagraph F-4 of 
Article XI, with the health and safety 
measures referred to in subparagraph A-2 
of this article, and with any other condi 
tions prescribed in the agreement between 
the Agency and the state or states. con 
cerned; 

in the event of non-compliance and 
failure by the recipient state or states to 
take requested corrective steps within a 
reasonable time, to suspend or terminate 
assistance and withdraw any materials 
and equipment made available by the 
Agency or a member in furtherance of 
the project 

B. The Agency shall, as necessary, es- 
tablish a staff of inspectors, The staff of 
inspectors shall have the responsibility 
of examining all operations conducted by 
the Agency itself to determine whether 
the Agency is complying with the health 
and safety measures prescribed by it for 
application to projects subject to its ap- 
proval, supervision or control, and whether 
the Agency is taking adequate measures 
to prevent the source and special fission- 
able materials in its custody or used or 
produced in its Own operations from 
being used in furtherance of any military 
purpose. The Agency shall take remedial 
action forthwith to correct any non-com- 
pliance or failure to take adequate 
measures 

C. The staff of inspectors shall also 
have the responsibility of obtaining and 
verifying the accounting referred to in 
subparagraph A-6 of this article and of 
determining whether there is compliance 
with the undertaking referred to in sub- 
paragraph F-4 of Article XI, with the 
measures referred to in subparagraph A-2 
of this article, and with all other condi- 
tions of the project prescribed in the 
agreement between the Agency and the 
state or states concerned. The inspectors 
shall report any non-compliance to the 
Director General who shall thereupon 
transmit the report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The Board shall call upon the 
recipient state or states to remedy forth- 
with any non-compliance which it finds 
to have occurred. The Board shall report 
the non-compliance to all members and 
to the Security Council and General 


produced a 











Assembly of the United Nations. In the 
event of failure of the recipient state or 
States to take fully corrective action with 
in a reasonable time, the Board may take 
one or both of the following measures 
direct curtailment or suspension of assist 
ance being provided by the Agency or by 
a member, and call for the return of 
materials and equipment made available 
to the recipient member or group of 
members. The Agency may also, in ac 
cordance with Article XIX, suspend any 
non-complying member from the exercise 
of the privileges and rights of member 
ship 

ARTICLE XIII 


Reimbursement of Members 


Unless otherwise agreed upon between 
the Board of Governors and the member 
furnishing to the Agency materials, serv- 
ices, equipment, or facilities, the Board 
shall enter into an agreement with such 
member providing for reimbursement for 
the items furnished 


ARTICLE XIV 


Finance 


A. The Board of Governors shall sub 
mit to the General Conference the annual 
budget estimates for the expenses of the 
Agency. To facilitate the work of the 
Board in this regard, the Director Gen 
eral shall initially prepare the budget 
estimates. If the General Conference does 
not approve the estimates, it shall return 
them together with its recommendations 
to the Board. The Board shall then sub 
mit further estimates to the General Con 
ference for its approval 

B. Expenditures of the Agency shall 
be classified under the following cate 
gories 

|. administrative expenses 
include 

(a) costs of the staff of the Agency 
other than the staff employed in connec 
tion with materials, services, equipment, 
and facilities referred to in subparagraph 
B-2 below; costs of meetings; and expen 
ditures required for the preparation of 
Agency projects and for the distribution 
of information; 

(b) costs of implementing the safe 
guards referred to in Article XII in rela 
tion to agency projects or, under sub 
paragraph A-S of Article III, in relation 
to any bilateral or multilateral arrange 
ment, together with the costs of handling 
and storage of special fissionable material 
by the Agency other than the storage 
and handling charges referred to in 
paragraph E below 

2. expenses, other than those included 
in subparagraph | of this paragraph in 
connection with any materials, facilities 
plant, and equipment acquired or estab 
lished by the Agency in carrying out its 
authorized function and the costs of 
materials, services, equipment, and facili 
ties provided by it under agreements with 
one or more members 

C. In fixing the expenditures under 
subparagraph B-1 (b) above, the Board 
of Governors shall deduct such amounts 
as are recoverable under agreements re 
garding the application of safeguards 
between the Agency and parties to bilat 
eral or multilateral arrangemenis 

D. The Board of Governors shall ap 
portion the expenses referred to in sub 
paragraph B-1 above, among members 
in accordance with a scale to be fixed 
by the General Conference 

E. The Board of Governors shall estab 
lish periodically scale of charges, in 


these shall 


cluding reasonable uniform storage and 
handling charges, for materials, services, 
equipment, and facilities 


furnished to 


members by the Agency. The scale shall 
be designed to produce revenues for the 
Agency adequate to meet the expenses 
and costs referred to in subparagraph B-2 
above. The proceeds of such charges 
shall be placed in a separate fund which 
shall be used to pay members for any 
materials, services, equipment, or facili 
ties furnished by them and to meet other 
expenses referred to in subparagraph B-2 
above which may be incurred by the 
Agency itself 

F. Any excess of revenues referred to 
in paragraph E over the expenses and 
costs there referred to, and any voluntary 
contributions to the Agency, shall be 
placed in a general fund which may be 
used as the Board of Governors, with the 
approval of the General Conference, may 
determine. 

G. Subject to rules and limitations ap 
proved by the General Conference, the 
Board of Governors shall have the au 
thority to exercise borrowing powers on 
behalf of the Agency 

H. Decisions of the General Confer 
ence on financial questions and of the 
Board of Governors on the amount of 
the Agency's budget shall require a two 
thirds majority of those present and 
voting 


ARTICLE XV 


Privileges and Immunities 

A. The Agency shall enjoy in the terri 
tory of each member such legal capacity 
and such privileges and immunities as 
are necessary for the exercise of its 
functions 

B. Delegates of members together with 
their alternates and advisers, Governors 
appointed to the Board together with 
their alternates and advisers, and the 
Director General and the staff of the 
Agency, shall enjoy such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary in the inde 
pendent exercise of their functions in 
connection with the Agency 

C. The legal capacity, privileges, and 
immunities referred to in this article 
shall be defined in a separate agreement 
between the Agency, represented for this 
purpose by the Director General acting 
under instructions of the Board of Gov 
ernors, and the members 


ARTICLE XVI 


Relationship with Other Organizations 

A. The Board of Governors, with th 
approval of the General Conference, is 
authorized to enter into an agreement or 
agreements establishing an appropriate 
relationship between the Agency and the 
United Nations and any other organiza 
tions the work of which is related to that 
of the Agency 

B. The agreement or agreements estab 
lishing the relationship of the Agency 
ind the United Nations shall provide for 

1. submission by the Agency of reports 
as provided for in subparagraphs B-4 and 
B-5S of Article III; 

2. consideration by the Agency of reso 
lutions relating to it adopted by the Gen 
eral Assembly or any of the Councils of 
the United Nations and the submission 
of reports, when requested, to the appro 
priate organ of the United Nations on 
the action taken by the Agency or by its 
members in accordance with this Statute 
as a result of such consideration 


ARTICLE XVII 


Settlement of Disputes 
A. Any question or dispute concerning 
the interpretation or application of this 


Statute which is not settled by negotiation 
shall be referred to the International 





Court of Justice in conformity with the 
Statute of the Court, unless the parties 


concerned agree on another mode of 
settlement 

B. The Board of Governors is em 
powered, subject to authorization from 
the General Assembly of the United Na 
tions, to request the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on 
any legal question arising within the 
scope of the Agency's activities 


ARTICLE XVIII 


4mendments and Withdrawals 

A. Amendments to this Statute may be 
proposed by any member. Certified copies 
of the text of any amendment proposed 
shall be prepared by the Director Gen- 
eral and communicated by him to all 
members 

B. Amendments shall come into force 
for all members when (i) approved by 
the Board of Governors, (ii) approved 
by the General Conference by a two 
thirds majority of those present and 
voting, and (iii) accepted by two-thirds 
of all the members in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes 
Acceptance by a member shall be effected 
by the deposit of an instrument of ac 
ceptance with the depositary Government 

C. At any time after five years from 
the date when this Statute shall initially 
take effect in accordance with paragraph 
E of Article XXI or whenever a member 
is unwilling to accept an amendment to 
this Statute, it may withdraw from the 
Agency by notice in writing to that effect 
given to the depositary Government, 
which shall promptly inform the Board 
of Governors and all members 

D. Withdrawal by a member from the 
Agency shall not affect its contractual 
obligations entered into pursuant io Ar 
ticle XI or its budgetary obligations for 
the year in which it withdraws 


ARTICLE XIX 


Suspension of Privileges 

A. A member of the Agency which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Agency shall have 
no vote in the Agency if the amount of 
its arrears equals or exceeds the amount 
of the contributions due from it for the 
preceding two years. The General Con 
ference may, neverthelesss, permit such 
a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions 
beyond the control of the member 

B. A member which has persistently 
violated the provisions of this Statute or 
of any agreement entered into by it may 
be suspended from the exercise of the 
privileges and rights of membership by 
the General Conference acting by a two 
thirds majority of the members present 
and voting upon recommendation by the 
Board of Governors 


ARTICLE XX 


Definitions 

As used in this Statute 

1. The term “special fissionable ma 
terial” means plutonium-239; uranium- 
233; uranium enriched in the isotopes 
235 or 233; any material containing one 
or more of the foregoing; and such other 
fissionable material as the Board of Gov 
ernors shall from time to time determine 
but the term “special fissionable material” 
does not include source material 

2. The term “uranium enriched in the 
isotopes 235 or 233” means uranium con 
taining the isotopes 235 or 233 or both 
in an amount such that the abundance 
ratio of the sum of these isotopes to the 
isotope 238 is greater than the ratio of 
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the isotope 235 to the isotope 238 oc 
curring in nature 

3. The term “source material” means 
uranium containing the mixture of iso- 
topes occurring in nature; uranium de- 
pleted in the isotope 235; thorium; any 
of the foregoing in the form of metal, 
alloy, chemical compound, or concen- 
trate; any other material containing one 
or more of the foregoing in such concen 
tration as the Board of Governors shall 
from time to time determine; and such 
other material as the Board of Governors 
shall from time to time determine 


ARTICLE XXI 


Signature, Acceptance, and Entry into 
Force 


A. This Statute shall be open for sig 
nature on , 1956, 
by all states Members of the United Na 
tions or any of the specialized agencies 
and shall remain open for signature by 
those states for a period of ninety days 

B. The signatory states shall become 
parties to this Statute by deposit of an 
instrument of ratification 

C. Instruments of ratification by sig- 
natory states and instruments of accept- 
ance by states whose membership has 
been approved under paragraph B of Ar- 
ticle IV of this Statute shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United 
States of America, he:chy designated as 
depositary Government 

D. Ratification or acceptance of this 
Statute shall be effected by states in ac 
cordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes 

E. This Statute shall come into force 
when cighteen states have deposited in 
struments of ratification in accordance 
with paragraph B of this article, provided 


that such eighteen states shall include at 
least three of the following states: Can 
ada, France, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United States of America. Instru- 
ments of ratification and instruments of 
acceptance deposited thereafter shall take 
effect on the date of their receipt. 

F. The depositary Government shall 
promptly inform all states signatory to 
this Statute of the date of each deposit of 
ratification and the date of entry into 
force of the Statute. The depositary Gov- 
ernment shall promptly inform all signa 
tories and members of the dates on 
which states subsequently become parties 
thereto 


ARTICLE XXII 
Registration with the United Nations 

A. This Statute shall be registered by 
the depositary Government pursuant to 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

B. Agreements between the Agency 
and any member or members, and agree- 
ments between members subject to ap- 
proval of the Agency, shall be registered 
with the Agency. Such agreements shall 
be registered with the United Nations if 
registration, is required under Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions 


ARTICLE XXIII 
Authentic Texts and Certified Copies 
This Statute, done in the 
and languages, 
each being equally authentic, shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the depositary 
Government. Duly certified copies of this 
Statute shall be transmitted by the de 


positary Government to the governments 
of the other signatory states and to the 
governments of states admitted to mem- 
bership under paragraph B of Article IV. 
In witness whereof the undersigned, 
duly authorized, have signed this Statute. 
Done at , 
this day of 
, one 

thousand nine hundred fifty-six. 


ANNEX I 
Preparatory Commission 


4. A Preparatory Commission shall 
come into existence on the first day this 
Statute is open for signature. It shall be 
composed of one representative each of 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
United States of America, and one repre- 
sentative each of six other states to be 
chosen by the International Conference 
on the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The Preparatory 
Commission shall remain in existence un- 
til this Statute comes into force and 
thereafter until the General Conference 
has convened and a Board of Governors 
has been selected in accordance with 
Article VI 

B. The Preparatory Commission shall 

1. make arrangements for the first ses- 

sion of the General Conference; 
and 

make designations for membership 
on the first Board of Governors in 
accordance with subparagraphs A-1 
and A-2 and paragraph B of Ar- 
ticle VI. 
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An explanation of the United Na 
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text of the 
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cludes the convention 
Third revised edition 1955 


THE LAST REFUGE OF YELLOW FEVER 

Ye_tow Fever in Arrica. Vol. 11, 
No. 3 (1954). 5/0 pp. WHO, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. Price: $1.50, 10/-, 
Sw. fr. 6.00. 


This report covers the isolation of 
the virus as a diagnostic procedure, the 
dissemination of vaccine in relation to 
protection-test surveys, proved and 
potential vectors of yellow fever in 
South Africa. 


YELLOW FEVER VACCINATION. Mono- 
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WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
$5.00, £1/5/-, Sw. fr. 15.00 (cloth- 
bound) 
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aration and vaccination technique as 
well as post-vaccination immunity at 
the Pasteur Institute, Dakar, French 
West Africa; methods of production 
and administration of 17D vaccine 
at The Oswaldo Cruz Institute at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 4 


UNITED NATIONS 


JUNE 7-AUGUST 3 
Headquarters 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCI 


Provisional agenda for cightcenth 
session includes examination of 
annual reports of: Administering 
Authorities on the administration 
of Trust Territories, United Na 
tions Visiting Missions to. the 
Trust Territories, the future of the 
[rust Territory of Togoland, re 
ports of the Secretary-General 
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examine petitions 
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NATIONAL 
CAL ASSISTANCI 
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Headquarters 


EUROPEAN 
TRCHNI 
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international 
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Team of experts on eggs and egg 
products 
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seventh session includes major de- 
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WHO 


ADVISORY GROUP ON PREVEN 
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TION OF 
Geneva 
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NURSING 


JUNE 5-14 PASB-——281TH MEETING or Ex 
BCUTIVE COMMITTER, Washington 
Working party of the regional 
committee of the directing coun 
cil 
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WATER 
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MEDICAL CARE, 
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ree ON Mux Hyorene, Rome. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JUNE 3-7. ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, Phil 
adelphia, 
1956 Convention 


JUNE 3-8 
Populaire 


Confederation Int. du Crédit 
Rome and Venice 


Congress. 
JUNE 4-5 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
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Meeting on Standards of Living 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD TRANS- 
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Congress 
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session 
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International Conference of Work- 
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Vienna. 

Theme 

World energy resources in the 

light of recent technical and eco 

nomic developments 


Fifth plenary meeting 
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cerne, Lausanne, London and Dublin 
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JUNE 1 ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
Srares, Ciudad Trujillo 
Inter-American 
Women 


Commission for 


JUNE 7 DANUBE COMMISSION, Budapest 
Ordinary session 


JUNE 25-30 INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COPY 
RIGHT COMMITTEE, Open 
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A milestone in the evolution of dependent peoples was 
marked on May 9 with the completion of the United 
Nations—supervised plebiscite in British Togoland. De- 
signed to determine the territory's political future, the 
plebiscite was the first ever held in a Trust Territory. The 
results will now be reported to the General Assembly 
(see page 8 for details). Seen above: the spokesman of 
a political party addresses a pre-plebiscite rally at 
Jasikan, a District Council headquarters in the Southern 
Section of the territory. 











